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The Field Supervisor as Educator 


Eleanor Neustaedter 


The author is Lecturer at the New York School of Social Work of Columbia University. Her 

paper was given at the symposium on Professional Social Work: lis Substance and World 

Significance, as part of the 50th Anniversary of the New York School of Social Work and the 
zooth Anniversary of the Community Service Society of New York, April, 1948. 





THIs PAPER has been written with memor- 
ies of Porter Lee, one time director of this 
school. He was a practitioner and an educa- 
tor. He saw the field supervisor as an agent 
through whose educational activities the 
student’s knowledge is transmuted into 
practice. He was a pioneer in the training 
of field supervisors. 

The practitioner who becomes a field 
supervisor becomes an educator, and the 
heart of her! educational problem is this: 
information, knowledge, and opportunities 
do not add up to casework practice. The 
student may be a superb passer of examina- 
tions and nevertheless be unable to help a 
troubled person take heart and move to- 
ward a solution of his difficulty. Therefore 
the task of the supervisor is not only to 
offer the student opportunities for learn- 
ing; not only to help him transform infor- 
mation into knowledge. The task of the 
field supervisor is to help the student use 
his opportunities, his knowledge, and him- 
self in his contacts with people and in his 
efforts on their behalf. 


1 For clarity, the feminine form of the pronoun 
is used in referring to the supervisor; the masculinc 
form is used for the student. 


In this endeavor the supervisor has three 
kinds of responsibility: the development of 
a field curriculum, the integration of case- 
work theory and field practice, and the cre- 
ation for the student of an environment 
in which he can learn. This last is a basic 
educational activity of the field guide. For, 
if the student is to learn, he must feel that 
in the agency setting he can feel sure of 
something, of somebody; yet he must gradu- 
ally develop a feeling of freedom. He must 
feel that his supervisor is dependable and 
that she understands his need to depend. 
But he must also feel that in conference 
with her he dares to “speak out,” to say what 
he thinks, perceiving that she recognizes 
and accepts his need and his struggles to 
stand on his own feet. 

In this busy agency where he is so earn- 
estly trying to become a “professional per- 
son,” the student must find that feelings 
are important—his feelings as well as his cli- 
ents’. Here and now he, who so early 
learned to conceal his feelings, may begin 
to dare to feel. Only as he finds it possible 
to relax, and, in this new setting, to be him- 
self, will the pieces of his experience begin 
to merge, become interrelated, form a pat- 
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tern, and make sense. Only as the student’s 
life experiences become integrated will he 
be able to move into new situations and ac- 
tivities with ability spontancously to use 
knowledge and experience—what he _ has 
learned and what he is. When he can so 
use all of himself, freely, in his contacts 
with troubled people, we can say that he 
has become a professionally mature practi- 
tioner of casework. 

In the years past, methods and concepts 
of supervision and emphases in training 
have changed spiral fashion. There was 
the catch-as-catch-can era when students 
spent their working day in a whirl of mus- 
cular activity, learned by doing, and from 
time to time had a word with the super- 
visor. There was the era when we were 
absorbed in the effort to understand the 
dynamics of human behavior, our own as 
well as our clients’. From this stemmed the 
era of so-called “passivity,” when no unnec- 
essary word passed the lips of the field 
guide. All suggestions for meeting a new 
situation were drawn from the student. His 
experiences might have been meager and 
his ideas few, but “What do you think?” 
was the unfailing supervisory response to 
the groping student. In this period the 
supervisor showed confusion as to what her 
role in training should be. She earnestly 
tried to find an answer to the question: 
“Is there a difference between casework 
practice and student training?” Was she 
a therapist or was she a teacher? For a 
time some of the “best people” leaned 
heavily toward therapy, and many a bewil 
dered and, shall we say, resentful student, 
coming to be taught, remained to be treated. 

More recently we have been, and we still 
are, very aware of the student in his rela- 
tionships to people—supervisor and clients. 
We have realized that no amount of knowl- 
edge or skill in assembling data in itself 
equips a student to help troubled people., 
He must be able to relate himself to them 
in such a way that they feel and respond 
to his wish to help. We have realized that, 
when the student experiences a good rela- 
tionship with his supervisor, he is freer to 
use and learn from the opportunities for 
practice that she offers. Indeed, so rela- 
tionship conscious have we become that the 
word is becoming a cliché, although to 
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many a student its meaning still remains 
nebulous and elusive. 

But broadly and vaguely as we use the 
term, the importance of relationship in 
practice and in training we do understand; 
from each phase of supervisory experience 
we have learned. Today we note a lag be- 
tween the understanding of behavior and 
relationship that we have gained and our 
clarity concerning the broad content of 
field training and our pedagogical method. 
This is the era when we need to do more 
thinking about what we teach and how. 

The schools are working out criteria by 
which to gauge the student’s knowledge 
and performance at the end of his period 
of training. We field supervisors should 
have something to say about the part of his 
training the student can be expected to ab- 
sorb in the limited period of time he spends 
in our agency. We should know what ex- 
perience in our agency can contribute to 
his knowledge and skill. We must perceive 
the methods we are using or can use to 
help the student learn. 


Field Curriculum 
The first task of the field supervisor is 


to develop a training program or curricu- 
lum in the field. She must devise a series 
of experiences that can be offered to all 
students who train in the agency. She knows 
that basic casework can be learned by ex- 
perience in any casework setting, but she 
also knows that settings are not identical. 
Agencies differ in what they do and what 
they have to do with. Moreover, the com- 
munities that form the settings for agency 
practice vary in what they have to offer 
for student training. One community is 
richer or poorer than another in commu- 
nity spirit, in the number and type of 
agency resources, in the attitudes of citizens, 
officials, and even colleagues in other agen- 
cies toward training for social work. 
Therefore each supervisor looks at her 
agency and at her community to see what 
learning experiences they offer. She then 
devises a series of related experiences that 
will tap the reservoir of agency and com- 
munity resources and offer the student a 
well balanced field program. It is not 
enough to ave the stilent’ a group of cases 
that happen to be available, from which it 
is hoped he will learn something. He will 
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learn something, but he should and will 
learn more if his experiences are broad in 
scope, varied in content, and well balanced. 
He needs experiences with different kinds 
of people with different kinds of troubles; 
with different kinds of agencies and com- 
munity resources. 

Orientation to Community 

So the supervisor looks at her community. 
She sees it as the setting in which those 
whom the agency serves live their lives; 
as the environment which contributes to 
their difficulties or offers solutions. She 
sces it also as the setting for agency practice. 
She asks herself: “What learning opportu- 
nities does this community offer the student 
who for a time will be a part of it and who 
will learn to practice his profession in it?” 
The supervisor thinks. She thinks about 
the ways in which people in this community 
earn their living; where they live, worship, 
and find recreation; about the problems 
this community creates for the clients. She 
asks herself what organizations are influ- 
ential; what individuals? What social agen- 
cies does the community include? Is there 
a visiting nurse service, a neighborhood 
house? What people and what agencies are 
resources for training? And how can the 
supervisor help the student connect with 
them? 

Of course, case assignments may offer a 
natural and easy opportunity for contacts, 
but if not, the supervisor does not leave to 
chance the student’s contact with key per- 
sonnel and agencies. She uses initiative 
and imagination in acquainting the student 
with the setting in which he is working. 
Joint staff meetings with the staff of another 
agency and participation in agency confer- 
ences of another worker are but two familiar 
ways of developing opportunities for con- 
tact when, unhappily, the student’s case 
load is meager or ill balanced. 

Over the period of the student’s place 
ment in the agency, the supervisor includes 
in his training program as broad an experi- 
ence as is appropriate in the community in 
which he is practicing. Thus he is helped 
to relate to the field the idea of community 
as discussed in the classroom. He begins 
to perceive who “the community” are. He 
experiences working with others. He sees 
himself as part of the community—a re- 
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source for colleagues in other agencies as 
they in turn are resources for his clients 
and for him. The student experiences com- 
munity life and integrates inte practice a 
concept with which he has become familiar 
in the classroom. 

Having surveyed the community from the 
viewpoint of student learning, the super- 
visor looks at her agency. What is it or- 
ganized to do? What services does it offer? 
Is it a hospital, a court, a welfare depart- 
ment, an institution? In broad terms, 
through what experiences in this agency 
can the student apply knowledge to prac- 
tice and develop skill through doing? 


Case Load 

At this point the supervisor has a prob- 
lem—intake. She knows the experiences 
that she wants included in this field curricu- 
lum. She also knows that it is not easy to 
have available a group of cases that will 
afford these experiences. Nevertheless, she 
plans. It is better to plan even if the plans 
miscarry. Then, at least, the supervisor 
knows where, in relation to curriculum, 
she needs to put her effort. So she makes 
it her business to try to assemble a group of 
cases which, over the training period, offer 
experiences that are typical of agency prac- 
tice, and which use agency resources as 
fully as possible. In a family agency she 
can include cases that offer experience with 
broken families, whole families, people 
alone, old people, and children; people with 
problems of housing, finances, health, and 
family relationships; people needing social 
services; people needing help with feelings 
of unhappiness arising from stresses without 
or within. 

In curriculum planning the sequence of 
student experience is quite as important as 
content because no one learns anything at 
all unless the new idea is related to what 
has been experienced and what is known. 
Therefore, the first principle in field train- 
ing is “Begin where the student is,” and 
the supervisor's first question is, “Where is 
the student?” 

At this point she is helped by the material 
sent by the school to the agency in advanee 
of the student’s arrival: data concerning his 
past experiences; what he has done, and 
when and where. These data may not be 
accurate but they include information that 
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the student and his friends have given the 
school. They are what we have to use at 
the beginning of training, and they can 
be used in planning first assignments and 
bridging the gap between the student's 
past and the present. Therefore the super- 
visor assigns to her new student a case, an 
activity, something to do that will represent 
something old and something new. She 
gives him a task within his scope which he 
can take hold of with the feeling, “I can 
do it.” 

However, a word of warning is in order. 
It concerns the possibility of misusing the 
record of the student’s past and beginning 
where the student is not. It is possible to 
assume that a previous experience was a 
rich and positive one for the student and, 
on a wrong inference, to assign tasks for 
which he is unprepared. The supervisor 
gauges the student’s readiness for an assign- 
ment not alone from a record but from dis- 
cussion with him. The sequence of train- 
ing experiences continues to be built up 
through discussion and observation of the 
student's performance and again through 
discussion. 

A very practical and concrete illustration 
of this principle is the way in which, in a 
case of financial difficulty, an agency serv- 
ice can be used for training. It can be 
used in three ways: to meet a client’s need, 
to teach the student how to do, and to inte- 
grate class and field. For example, budget- 
ing may be cited as one way of paying at- 
tention to what is important to the client 
and dealing with it. Since it is of concern 
to the client, the caseworker’s concern with 
it may well serve to establish or maintain 
a positive worker-client relationship. 

In many casework settings discussion of 
finances has a place. People come with 
problems of insufficient income or manage- 
ment. They come to a clinic with requests 
for medical appliances. They come to vari- 
ous agencies with requests for camp, to 
hospitals for free care, to family agencies 
for special grants, to public departments 
for maintenance. Or, coming to a fee-charg- 
ing agency, they must discuss finances in 
order to relate fee to income. Money and 
budgets are part of the life of each of us. 
They are problems to many client groups. 
Feelings around money are usually strong 
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and often conflicting. The schools know 
this and give courses in financial planning 
as part of casework. 

The supervisor then, in many an agency, 
irrespective of whether the agency has a 
“relief budget,” will do well to include in 
her student’s training the experiences that 
will help him to relate to the financial prob- 
lem which the client brings what the stu- 
dent has learned in life or in class about 
financial management and budgeting. The 
student, groping for light on the elusive 
client-worker relationship, may find to his 
surprise a good relationship beginning to 
develop as he picks up the problem of 
money brought by the client, discusses it, 
and, by figuring, demonstrates in black and 
white that he is both interested and under- 
standing. It must be understood that dis- 
cussion of ways and means does not obli- 
gate a student to meet a budget deficit. But 
it has been said that people have finances 
as well as emotions! Certainly we know 
from experience that the emotions around 
finances must be perceived by the student 
and understood whether he gives or is 
unable to meet the need. 

Of course, the pojnt in training at which 
the case will be available for assignment 
cannot be determined in advance; nor can 
the supervisor know in advance when such 
a case will appropriately fit into the se- 
quence of training experiences designed 
for an individual student. But she misses 
an opportunity, if, when money and man- 
agement are problems, she fails to help the 
student experience concrete discussion of 
income and of spending. 

A good worker-client relationship devel- 
ops when the caseworker finds ways to show 
the person in trouble that the worker 
grasps the meaning of the difficulty to him 
and is prepared, not necessarily to meet the 
request, but to give serious consideration 
to the problem. 


A Setting for Learning 

Now what of the setting in which the 
student’s activities take place? For it is 
the immediate environment that largely 
determines whether student activities are 
learning experiences or sterile bustlings, 
meaningless alike to student and to client. 

The basic ingredient in a good setting 
for student training is the supervisor her- 
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self. Supervisors should be sound practi- 
tioners, disciplined people, sure of what 
they have to teach. Beneath and above all, 
they should be people of controlled but 
warm and kindly feelings—so truly profes- 
sional that they dare to be natural. The 
supervisor’s contacts with her student 
should be a demonstration of how good 
and how helpful a human relationship 
can be. 

This is important because, through iden- 
tification with the supervisor—a professional 
person who can accept the student’s de- 
pendency as it shows itself and who at the 
same time treats him as an adult—the stu- 
dent learns and is himself helped to be- 
come professionally mature. He comes to 
the training agency wanting to help; he 
uses trial and error methods; he is uneasy 
with his clients; he is blocked and fright- 
ened, or possibly carried away by his own 
feelings and those of the troubled people 
who look to him for help. He leaves the 
agency able to be helpful; the tested meth- 
ods he uses are becoming his very own; 
he is not afraid to recognize and express his 
own feelings; he catches the feeling of the 
client, deals with it, and accepts him as 
he accepts himself. 

Since the supervisor represents to the 
student a figure of authority, he gains in 
self-assurance when eventually he begins 
to apperceive her as a person to whom he 
can express his thoughts and feelings. It is 
easy for us to forget how fearful of feeling 
we were in our first field setting. Yet only 
as the student dares to put into words his 
“gripes,” his likes, his antipathies—only 
when he can freely say, “I don’t like this,” 
or “I do like you,”—will he be able to hear 
the client’s expression of feelings or respond 
to it. 

So the supervisor creates a permissive set- 
ting in which the student is free to feel, to 
“say it,” to act, to experiment, to make mis- 
takes and retrieve them. But she does not 
mistake a permissive setting for one that 
is nebulous. The supervisor knows that 
the student needs something on which to 
depend and learns more readily when he 
can see the limits and form and shape of 
the setting in which to operate. From his 
first day to his last day in the agency, the 
student should know what is expected of 
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him—at first in relation to the office, gradu- 
ally in relation to the client and the agency. 

The student starts with so small a prop 
as knowing where in the office to hang his 
hat (if he wears one); where to sign in 
and out. He has a little manual of office 
practice. He knows something about the 
agency. (Much at first he does not hear.) 
He has tasks related to his setting and 
withir his ability to perform. He is given 
enough to do so that his time is filled with 
activities geared to his experience and com- 
petence. Crippling insecurity and self-doubt 
are not likely to develop and flourish in an 
environment where the student is daily 
finding what he can do. 

Gradually the number and the scope of 
his responsibilities are increased. The su- 
pervisor is aware that one test of the stu- 
dent’s ability to meet reality is his per- 
formance in relation to the requirements 
of work within the agency framework. In 
the past we have, at times, tended to over- 
protect the student, feeling that the reali- 
ties of the job might be too threatening. 
We now know that usually it is the un- 
known, rather than reality, that under- 
mines self-confidence. As he accepts and 
meets the demands of the job, the student 
gains in self-assurance and moves toward 
professional and personal maturity. 


Student's Learning Pattern 

The need to be both realistic and permis- 
sive challenges the supervisor to adapt her 
teaching methods to the individual student. 
She therefore studies the learning patterns 
of her students through observation of their 
performance. How does the student learn? 
Is his tempo fast or slow? Must he find out 
things for himself? Does he look for a 
blueprint? Can he use a suggestion? Has he 
at his command what John Dewey calls 
“the fund of relevant knowledge” and the 
experience that produce ideas and sugges- 
tions? ? Do ideas come slowly and, if so, 
is it because the student has a meager back- 
ground, poor endowment, emotional block- 
ing? Or has the supervisor perchance failed 
to give information that would guide the 
student to the knowledge that produces 
ideas? 


2John Dewey, How We Think, Heath, Boston, 
1933- P- 15- 


ate 
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As the supervisor perceives the ways in 
which the student most easily takes on 
new ideas and moves into new experiences, 
she varies her methods to mect his needs. 
No training problem is new to the expe- 
rienced supervisor. The same learning prob- 
lems arise again and again in different 
forms with different students. As they arise 
the supervisor recognizes them and adapts 
her teaching method and content flexibly 
to the need of the individual. 

She lets him experiment and “find out.” 
She trusts him and controls her anxiety. She 
helps him with a too difficult situation. She 
shares experience and responsibility. She 
demonstrates ways of approaching an indi- 
vidual. She gives information. She refers 
him to a resource from which he can secure 
information. She gives him a reading refer- 
ence. She says what she thinks. She still 
says, “What do you think?” but she uses 
this question not as a supervisory cliché 
but as a means of helping the student un- 
derstand that he must be an active partici- 
pant in his own training. For it is a basic 
principle that supervisor and student to- 
gether share responsibility, and both are 
active in the teaching-learning process. The 
supervisor does not seek to make the student 
in her image. He learns with her and moves 
on to make his own application in practice 
of things learned in training. 


Integration of Theory 

There is one basic educational problem 
in every setting, for every student and for 
every supervisor. That is the problem of 
integration—specifically, the integration of 
classroom teaching, reading, and field prac- 
tice. 

This aspect of student learning is funda- 
mental in training, and yet casework teach- 
ers and field work supervisors give too 
little attention to it. In the classroom, 
teachers emphasize the importance of con- 
cepts and skills that are minimized or neg- 
lected in the field. Conversely, the field 
emphasizes the importance of concepts and 
methods realistic in practice which are not 
stressed in the classroom. 

The field supplies superb illustrations of 
concepts taught in every class. But there 
are supervisors who may not know what 
courses the student is taking, what he thinks 
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about their content, and how he sees 
course content in relation to his daily activi- 
ties in the field. This should not be. Class 
and field are the warp and woof of what 
Dean Margaret Leal of the New York 
School of Social Work has called the fabric 
of professional education. The field super- 
visor can help to move the shuttle. How? 

The supervisor has a list of courses taken 
by the student before he goes to the field. 
There is variation in the extent to which 
individual supervisors use this list. At the 
beginning of each quarter or semester the 
supervisor should make it her business to 
find out what grades and comments the 
student received in his last period of class 
work, and for what courses he is registered 
in the period to come. 

For her own orientation and for use 
with the student in the field, the supervisor 
should have a syllabus of the casework 
courses. Failing this, she can at least ask 
the student what goes on in his classes. 
Some students move their own shuttles, 
continuously relate field experience to class 
and other life experiences. Some students 
need help to see in problems, personalities, 
and situations, illustrations of concepts dis- 
cussed in class. They must be helped to 
see how a concept, dry and theoretical, 
looks when personified by Mrs. X. Con- 
versely they must be helped to see that the 
behavior of Mrs. Y may be extremely puz- 
zling to them, but the psychiatrist “has a 
word for it.” 

Reading references, the supervisor’s own 
as well as bibliographies used in class, help 
along the integrative process. The school 
bibliographies are comprehensive and may 
appear somewhat formidable to a student 
who is discovering that he needs a longer 
rather than a shorter working day. If copies 
of the bibliographies in use at school are 
available to the supervisor (and she has 
time in which to peruse them), she is able 
to relate some of the reading assignments 
to the student’s current problems of prac- 
tice, or to suggest additional pertinent ref- 
erences to the student. The reading list 
becomes more vital when it is perceived as 
important in practice as well as in class 
work. 

A final word on integration has to do 
with the written evaluation of the student’s 
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field work and its use in agency and school. 
To be sure, where the relationship is a 
good one the formal quarterly evaluation 
conference is a recapitulation of matters 
previously discussed, because the basis of a 
good relationship is a frank exchange of 
opinion and a realization on the part of 
student and supervisor that each is a “trust- 
worthy other person.” Nevertheless the 
formulation of a written evaluation of the 
student’s field practice can be a superb 
teaching device. There is an opportunity 
for supervisor and student to compare and 
integrate their thinking, and for practical 
application of the principle that student 
and supervisor are jointly responsible for 
the teaching-learning process. The student 
should participate in planned quarterly dis- 
cussion of his work and in the writing of a 
statement concerning his progress. More- 
over, in putting into words the thinking of 
supervisor and student concerning the lat- 
ter’s field practice, there is opportunity for 
the integration of class work and other life 
experience with performance in the field. 
Enough time should be given to evaluative 
conference and discussion so that the stu- 
dent comes through with the feeling, “Now 
I know what I can do; now I know what 
I should do.” For the purpose of the eval- 
uation is exactly this: to show what the 
student can do and where he should put 
his efforts during the next learning period. 
Vague generalizations are no substitute for 
clean-cut statements about the student’s 
knowledge and performance, backed by 
facts. 


Agency and School 

The school has a stake in this evaluation. 
The student, like Noah’s dove, goes out 
from the school into the vast spaces of 
agency work. What kind of an olive branch, 
in the shape of performance, does he bring 
back? The school needs to know what ap- 
plication the student is making of knowl- 
edge gained in and around the classroom. 
Student advising, planning of courses, and 
references are geared to what is known of 
the student’s ability to integrate theory 
and practice. School and agency together 
have a question: “What kind of a practi- 
tioner for the field of social casework are 
we preparing?” The well prepared and 
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clearly written field evaluation should be 
an answer. 

Why do the agencies collaborate with the 
schools in training students and how do 
they train their supervisors? Student su- 
pervision takes staff time and therefore 
costs the agency a great deal of money. 
Agencies give the services of their staff to 
student training because staff members 
want the experience, but this is not the 
primary reason for agency investment in 
professional education. Agencies train stu- 
dents because students become new practi- 
tioners and new practictioners are the life 
and hope of the field. The therapist of 
tomorrow is the well trained student of the 
well trained supervisor of today. 

Supervisors are recruited from among 
capable, young practitioners who want the 
experience and who are interested in 
teaching. They have some initial help 
from the school, and for the safeguarding 
of students many agencies offer their young 
supervisors opportunities for consultation 
with another staff member experienced in 
supervision. Because they, too, are young 
and enthusiastic, and not too far removed 
from their own student days, they have a 
special contribution to make to the student. 
They usually start by having assigned to 
them one or two young beginners. In gen- 
eral, they learn by doing, and they as well 
as their own supervisors have too much 
to do. 

This picture needs retouching. In the 
first place, the most difficult kind of super- 
vision is supervision of the young beginner. 
Ideally, it is the supervisor who has al- 
ready demonstrated competence in super- 
visory practice who should have responsi- 
bility for inducting into the field the young 
beginning student of casework. The compe- 
tence and security of the supervisor should 
support the young student and compensate 
for his own inexpertness and self-doubt. 
Some of us are raising a question as to 
whether beginning supervisors and their 
supervisees might not do better when the 
student either has had agency experience 
or is a young staff member who already has 
made his adjustment to practice. Here 
and there this plan is being tried out; the 
idea merits experimentation. 

But more fundamental than considera- 
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tion of the students with whom the young 
supervisor should start practice is this: be- 
fore any supervisory experience whatsoever 
the young supervisor needs more prepara- 
tion for teaching; her work with students 
or young staff should be in the nature of 
supervised field training. And field practice 
in supervision should be correlated with 
school courses in supervision. The art of 
teaching requires aptitude but it also re- 
quires teaching and training in pedagogical 
method. There is a lag between our train- 
ing of students and our training of the 
supervisors whose responsibility they are. 

These comments suggest the need for 
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further collaboration between school and 
agency; for an additional expenditure of 
money, time, and thought; for the working 
out of supervisory courses and supervision. 
It is a joint responsibility and a serious one 
because on supervisory education depends 
the quality of student training, practitioner 
competence, and the usefulness of the field 
of casework in the profession of social work. 
Supervisory education is tremendously im- 
portant in the world today, at a time of 
upheaval and great need, when without 
exaggeration or metaphorical flight it can 
truly be said that “the field is the world.” 


Treatment Goals and Techniques in Marital Discord 


Regina Flesch 


The author is a caseworker in the Family Service Bureau of the United Charities of Chicago. 
Her paper was given at the 1948 National Conference of Social Work in Atlantic City. 


SOCIAL WORKERS are only too familiar 
with difficulties of generalization about so 
varied a problem as marital discord, and 
therefore I shall not review these difficul- 
ties here. Presumably, social casework has 
developed a universally valid approach 
which can be adapted to the specific needs 
of a given case, despite all the multifarious 
manifestations of a problem. The question, 
then, is why we are confused when con- 
fronted with requests for help with marital 
problems. Existence of this confusion is 
attested by the voluminous literature on 
this subject. 

Let us review what social casework can 
offer any client who comes for interviews. 
We have, of course, environmental facili- 
ties—financial assistance, health clinics, and 
so on—for alleviation of some external dis- 
tress. For psychological or internal prob- 
lems, there are two types of treatment. Dr. 
Alexander and Dr. French define these two 
types of treatment as “supportive therapy” 
and “insight therapy.” Alexander states, 
“Supportive therapy is used primarily for 
the purpose of giving support to the pa- 
tient’s ego (character) with no attempt to 
effect permanent ego changes; uncovering 
or insight therapy is used primarily for the 
purpose of achieving a permanent change 





in the ego by developing the patient's in- 
sight into his difficulties and increasing the 
ability of his ego to deal with them, through 
the emotional experience in the transfer- 
ence situation.” } 

French and Alexander also point out 
that both types of approach are present in 
almost every treatment situation; there is 
no rigid line between the two.? A therapist, 
psychiatrist or social caseworker, may but- 
tress the patient’s personality strengths or 
character defenses in one area while simul- 
taneously uncovering conflicting attitudes 
in another. The mode of treatment depends 
upon the problem, the patient’s wish for 
help with it and, particularly, upon his 
ability to withstand the strain of the uncov- 
ering of insight therapy at a given moment. 
The essential vehicle for any psychothera- 
peutic treatment is, of course, the dynamic 
relationship between therapist and patient, 
between caseworker and client. The client 
must have confidence in the worker before 
he can be helped by the worker. 

With these two basic types of treatment 


1 Franz Alexander, M.D., Thomas French, M.D., 
et al., Psychoanalytic Therapy, Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1946, pp. 102-104. 

2 Ibid. 
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in mind, let us turn attention to the client 
who applies for help with a marital prob- 
lem. The first obvious observation is that 
the client usually is in conflict. He does 
not know precisely what he wishes to do 
about his marriage. Invariably the client 
has an emotional stake in the marriage, 
or he would not request help. On the other 
hand, he complains bitterly of the partner’s 
behavior and of unhappiness at home. Most 
clients of social agencies, indeed the large 
majority who suffer from domestic discord, 
are not consciously aware that they have 
contributed to the turmoil at home. They 
know only that something is wrong in the 
relationship with the spouse and they want 
it set right. The caseworker knows that 
it takes two to make a marital relationship. 
He knows that the client selected the mate, 
married her (or him), and has established 
a certain behavior pattern with the mate. 
This assuredly indicates that the applicant 
has some responsibility for the domestic 
problem. The client, however, may not 
realize this at the time of application, and 
often talks only about the marital relation- 
ship, rather than his own part in it. 

This examination of the usual applica- 
tion situation immediately shows inherent 
contradictions. The client complains of a 
painful situation but hesitates to leave it. 
He complains of unhappiness in the most 
intimate of all human relationships but 
regards it as an external problem. The 
worker senses the contradictions and often 
tries to communicate them to the client. If 
he does this before the client is emotionally 
ready, only confusion and frustration re- 
sult. The worker’s task is not to communi- 
cate immediately his basically sound obser- 
vations, but to clarify, in his own mind, 
what he hopes to accomplish with the 
client. Simultaneously, the worker must 
establish the rapport which will permit this 
accomplishment. 

I believe that the clue to our difficulties 
with domestic problems lies in the above 
contradictions and in our common haste to 
communicate them. We try, in other words, 


8 Thomas M. French, M.D., “It is highly impor- 
tant ... to outline as soon as possible a comprehen- 
sive therapeutic plan, to attempt to visualize in 
advance (even if only tentatively) just what we 
shall attempt with our patient, (and) what we 
hope to accomplish . . .” op. cit., p. 110. 
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to give the client insight into his prob- 
lems. Ironically, the basis of this error 
springs from a justified respect for psycho- 
analysis and its use of insight therapy. We 
tend to identify the giving of insight with 
effective therapy. We underestimate what 
may be achieved through supportive ther- 
apy not involving personal interpretations. 
A relationship with a client may be thera- 
peutic although the client does not frankly 
acknowledge it. We forget that psycho- 
analysts themselves rely heavily on suppor- 
tive therapy and in many cases find it the 
only feasible means of treatment. The 
overestimation of insight therapy creates in 
us a desire to produce a “therapeutic” situ- 
ation in which the client has insight and 
requests help with his own problem. The 
fallacy lies in the fact that it is not the 
insight as such which is therapeutic, but 
the relationship within which insight is 
given. Unless there is rapport between cli- 
ent and worker, the most profound insight 
is meaningless to the client. 

Now, we may ask, what happens to this 
rapport if we inject insight into the situ- 
ation too soon? The client who comes in 
complaining of grievances at home usually 
is absorbed in what he feels is an external 
reality. According to Alice Voiland, an im- 
portant principle “is that of meeting the 
client on his own ground and treating him 
as an emotionally healthy person until he 
proves otherwise.” * This attitude, com- 
bined with the worker’s open desire to help, 
constitutes an elementary step of treatment. 
If the worker does not accept the client’s 
complaint as rational but inquires into the 
client’s contribution to the difficulty, the 
client is apt to interpret this as an accu- 
sation or unwillingness to understand his 
plight. He may leave or become angry— 
responses that bring frustration to client 
and worker alike. On the other hand, if 
the client remains occupied with external 
problems and the worker with internal 
problems, “patient and therapist may con- 
tinue indefinitely, each to talk in terms that 
the other does not understand.” 5 When 


4 Alice L. Voiland, Martha Lou Gundelach, and 
Mildred Corner, Developing Insight in Initial In- 
terviews, Family Service Association of America, 
New York, 1947, p. 7- 

5 Thomas M. French, M.D., op. cit., p. 119. 
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this occurs, we not only have selected an 
inappropriate means of therapy, but we 
have jeopardized the very relationship 
which permits therapy. Because the client 
is not accepted where he is, we fail even to 
establish initial rapport. 

As a remedy for this I propose that we 
examine some advantages of supportive 
therapy and establish its rightful status. If 
the client has little insight, the worker may 
still hope for some sound results. If within 
an accepting casework relationship the 
client evidences or develops capacity to 
tolerate insight, the worker can expand his 
goals accordingly. 

In interviews, the client expresses feeling 
mainly in two areas, toward the marriage 
and toward the partner. Although sup- 
portive therapy does not aim for profound 
personal reorganization, it can modify the 
client’s attitudes in either or both of these 
areas. In an actual casework situation there 
is no division between the two areas, but 
for simplification we shall discuss them 
separately here. The treatment suggestions 
placed under these headings are not dis- 
tributed in any chronological sequence, and 
are, of course, not a comprehensive list. 
They simply represent some generally use- 
ful methods to ease acute tensions, without 
necessarily expecting insight of the client. 


Attitudes toward Marriage 

1. The client’s attitude toward his mar- 
riage is usually one of conflict; he is neither 
happy in it nor ready to forsake it. It is 
logical therefore to explore the elements 
that keep the client in the marriage. Ob- 
viously there must be gratifications or the 
client would have left the partner before 
coming to the agency. An examination of 
the gratifications in the marriage helps the 
client decide if the game is worth the can- 
dle and provides balance for any further 
discussion. If the client leaves the partner 
later, his knowledge that the marriage once 
offered something averts a feeling of com- 
plete exploitation or failure. If the client 
remains in the marriage, this inquiry may 
teach him that, in marriage, the losses al- 
ways must be balanced against the gains.® 


6 Therese Benedek, M.D., Insight and Personality 
Adjustment, Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1946, pp. 29-33; Edmund Bergler, M.D., Unhappy 
Marriage and Divorce, International Universities 
Press, New York, 1946, p. 11. 
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During the discussion the worker can 
and should universalize the great expec- 
tations, inevitable disillusionments, and 
conflicts which are part of the marriage. 
All of us have taken over a cultural ideali- 
zation of marital harmony. From _ the 
nursery we hear fairy tales in which 
everyone lives happily ever after. The 
worker needs to free most clients from the 
illusion that marriage can be so ideal or 
that one needs to “keep up with the 
Joneses” maritally. The client sometimes 
inquires if the worker has found the 
marital adjustment hard. He is relieved 
to learn that no one escapes matrimonial 
adjustments. In essence, this approach is 
therapeutic, because it effects a reconcilia- 
tion between the client’s expectations from 
the marriage and its tangible gratifications. 
It goes without saying that to accomplish 
this the worker must be free of a perfec- 
tionist standard for marriage. 

With this discussion of marital profits 
and losses, the worker can recognize the 
client’s contributions to the union. Such 
recognition may be exactly what the client 
wants and misses in the spouse. For ex- 
ample, one client has remained a steady 
provider despite his wife’s constant de- 
preciation of him and his own strong 
impulses to run away from the daily 
wrangling. He probably could achieve 
contentment with a more stable woman, 
but he remains with his wife because of 
the children. The same reason keeps many 
people together. In weekly interviews this 
client discharges enough feeling and re- 
ceives enough recognition so that he reacts 
less to the depreciation at home. When 
a client’s reasons for maintaining the mar- 
riage are understandable and valid, the 
therapeutic relationship can strengthen the 
client’s ego, and thus enable him to cope 
with the negative aspects of the union. 

2. The next logical step is elucidation 
by the worker of those positive elements 
which the client himself has not con- 
sciously recognized. This is an educational 
task which requires considerable under- 
standing on the part of the worker. For 
example, some women do not realize that 
they cling to a tumultuous marriage be- 
cause it provides them with more status 
than would life as a divorcée. There is a 
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large element of truth in the joke, “At 
least I'll have a Mrs. on my tombstone.” 
Another common example of partners kept 
together by forces unknown to themselves, 
is the woman and the typical alcoholic 
husband. When the wife comes to the 
social agency, she is amazingly unaware of 
the deep, albeit ambivalent, tie to her hus- 
band. She does not consciously know that, 
for half a week with a loving, apologetic, 
and sober spouse, she will put up with him 
for the other half when he is in an alco- 
holic stupor. The worker’s understanding 
elucidation of these feelings enlightens the 
client about her own attitudes and what 
she considers emotional gratifications. ‘This 
in itself may ease some frustration since 
it permits conscious affirmation of hitherto 
unconscious ties. 

3. In supportive therapy, the worker 
can go one step farther. Still, without ex- 
pectation of a profound personal change 
in the client and even without direct in- 
quiry into the genesis of his attitudes, the 
worker may possibly enable the client to 
accept some new compensations in the 
marriage. This is done often by social 
workers, for example, in the area of sex 
education. Sex is one of the most funda- 
mental marital ties, and a_ pleasurable 
sexual life often makes up for many dis- 
satisfactions. Ignorance and fear can 
hamper a sexual adjustment; for example, 
when wives refuse intercourse because of 
possible pregnancy. Interviews that dis- 
sipate sexual fears open up new satisfac- 
tions to the client. 

The above point may be illustrated by 
a brief account of a woman client of mine 
who came to the agency debating separa- 
tion. 


Although the woman was highly agitated, the 
worker could not determine the exact nature of her 
vexation with her husband. The husband was 
described as inordinately withdrawn, absorbed only 
in reading or sleeping after supper. These activities 
annoyed her. Attempts to persuade the husband to 
come for a diagnostic interview failed. The appli- 
cant openly regarded the problem as the husband’s 
responsibility and shunted off tentative questions 
about her attitude toward him. The worker ac- 
cepted the grievances as real, but could not deter- 
mine how justified they were. The client asked 
the worker to visit in order to see the home she 
would give up if she left her husband. To get a 
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clearer picture, the worker visited at the third 
appointment. In the home the client’s stake in the 
marriage immediately was clarified, as was her 
relationship with the worker. 

In the office, the client’s manner had been polite 
and conventional. On her own ground, however, she 
became highly personal and depreciated the worker 
without subtlety. She expressed the view that the 
worker was too young to understand the problems 
of her marriage, or actually much of anything. She 
decided not to offer the worker a glass of beer, 
because she believed the agency would not permit 
it. She proudly exhibited the entire apartment 
and asked repeatedly if the worker possessed similar 
conveniences. The worker admitted that the home 
was beautiful, the refrigerator unique, and remained 
admiringly uncompetitive. The worker commented 
only that the husband’s desire to spend evenings in 
such a lovely home was more understandable to 
her now. The worker also pointed out that anyone 
who loved her home as much as the client did 
would find a new adjustment difficult. Client and 
worker finally agreed that the marriage might not be 
perfect but that it had unquestionable advantages. 

In the next interview, which was held at the 
office, the client related that things were quieter 
between herself and husband. He had not changed 
much but the client could see that he tried to 
please her and she was not yet ready to relinquish 
the marriage. Most gratifying to her, however, was 
her recently improved physical health. A pain 
in the throat, diagnosed as of nervous origin, had 
suddenly cleared up, after two years’ duration. 
The client brought out the feeling that the inter- 
views had relaxed her, for at last someone under- 
stood her tribulations. She could not sce more 
to discuss at this time, however, because of her 
decision to maintain the marriage. Although im- 
pervious to insight therapy, the client left the office 
quite satisfied with herself and the agency. 


In essence, this client worked out some 
hostile and competitive feelings upon a 
mother figure, who nevertheless remained 
permissive toward the client’s marriage. 
The reality limitations of marriage were 
transmitted across the client’s competitive 
transference relationship rather than by 
verbal discussion. The treatment result 
was limited but good. Naturally, a 
follow-up visit would be necessary to de- 
termine the permanent efficacy of inter- 
views. Nevertheless the deeper problems 
obviously present in the case were not al- 
lowed to interfere with actual help that 
could be given. 

In some cases, however, the client comes 
to the agency so bitter about the marriage 
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that to use this approach is equivalent to 
waving a red flag before a bull. Like the 
wife of Robert Burns’s Tam O’Shanter, the 
client is “nursing her wrath to keep it 
warm.” An inquiry about marital grati- 
fications causes the client to recoil from 
both the inquiry and the worker. The 
logical approach then is to follow the 
client’s lead, and discuss the spouse’s be- 
havior. If the client wants the spouse 
interviewed, the worker sometimes can 
arrange this. Commonly, however, we 
confront the partner’s reluctance to come 
in, for he usually feels too much accused 
to risk interviews. The worker then must 
break into the client’s repetitious com- 
plaints. These are professionally profit- 
less and personally boring. 


Attitudes toward the Partner 

1. If the complaints do not spend them- 
selves when the emotion underneath is dis- 
charged, a constructive approach is to 
speculate about the genesis of the partner’s 
troublesome behavior. The worker can 
enlist the client’s aid in seeking reasons for 
it. To be fully understandable, the basis 
of behavior usually must be sought outside 
the immediate upheaval. If the conflict 
is of the sudden, acute variety, the worker 
can learn the precise circumstances under 
which the marital adjustment broke down. 
A view of the total human interplay in 
the situation can be obtained and a psycho- 
dynamic interpretation then given the 
client. When the client sees a reason for the 
the spouse’s behavior outside the current 
quarrel, the quarrel itself becomes more 
externalized. 

A common situation is exemplified by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 


Under normal circumstances, the Jones couple 
met each other’s dependency needs in a workable 
balance. Both clients felt the almost universal 
resentments about the demands of marriage, but 
did not express them as long as there were also 
gratifications. When, however, Mrs. Jones fell ill 
and all burdens were thrown upon the _ hus- 
band, his resentments mounted. Mrs. Jones sensed 
this and in turn grew resentful, for she expected 
more consideration during illness. The Joneses 
themselves did not know exactly what was happen- 
ing. Neither was fully concious of his increased 
demands and resentments. Mr. Jones discharged 
little feeling directly during his wife’s illness, sav- 
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ing it up until he thought she could “take it.” Then 
the explosion occurred, and every old grievance 
was included in the tirade. The original cause of 
the quarrel was replaced by a mounting cycle of 
resentment, guilt, and frustration. In this instance, 
the worker’s graphic description of just what hap- 
pened was extremely therapeutic. The clients came 
to understand that tensions are almost unavoidable 
during such a crisis. Both felt less abused and 
resentments cooled. There was no need for the 
worker to discuss the mutual competition for de- 
pendence underneath the tension. 


In other similar situations, when the im- 
mediate pressure of conflict is removed and 
the conflict externalized, the individuals 
may encompass the experience. The worker 
thus helps to restore the former tenable bal- 
ance for the clients. 

2. When the conflict is chronic, deeper 
explanations must be sought. If the spouse’s 
vexing behavior has persisted over a long 
period, the client often becomes preoccu- 
pied with it. He usually feels that the 
partner’s actions are specifically directed 
against himself. Without a psychodynamic 
context for interpreting behavior, the client 
necessarily makes this assumption. This in 
turn arouses resentment, the desire for 
retaliation, and even inappropriate guilt 
toward the spouse. The worker can also 
externalize this type of behavior for the 
client. Worker and client may speculate 
together on why the spouse behaves as he 
does and may piece together information 
about the spouse’s life prior to marriage. 
Behavior understood in psychodynamic 
terms takes on intelligible proportions, and 
the client can be freed of the feeling that 
it was deliberately meant to wound. 

A nice example of this type of interpre- 
tation was reported by a worker in our 
agency. A woman client came to the agency, 
bitter because her husband spent household 
money on gambling. She demanded that 
the agency intervene. The worker ex- 
plained that not much could be done by 
an outsider, because gambling was an emo- 
tional illness. The client left exclaiming, 
“He’s sick! That changes everything!” 

A dynamic understanding offers the client 
a means of sharing responsibility with some- 
one else for the partner’s problems, for 
example, with in-laws. Also, as a conse- 
quence, many clients may even develop 
sympathy for the behavior that once an- 
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noyed them. One client complained griev- 
ously of her husband’s penuriousness until 
it was explained as the result of early 
deprivation by begrudging parents. Then 
her sympathy was enlisted and she could 
coax her husband for money, with some 
charming seductive touches. Recognition 
of the connection between present neurotic 
behavior and earlier experiences can dimin- 
ish some of the client’s intense feelings even 
if it does not dissipate them. Although the 
behavior per se does not change, the client’s 
new insight into it eases his immediate 
feelings of resentment and guilt. 

3. To place behavior in a psychodynamic 
setting has another advantage. The client 
may unconsciously take over the worker’s 
non-judgmental attitude toward emotional 
problems and tentatively apply it to him- 
self, speculating about the genesis of his 
attitudes. Having learned vicariously how 
the worker would approach his problems, 
he often is less fearful of discussing them 
with the worker. A test situation of the 
client’s accessibility to insight therapy is 
created, so to speak, and the worker can 
observe the client’s response to it. If the 
client remains unresponsive to this way of 
thinking and does not wish to examine his 
feelings, that is his privilege. —The worker 
can then regard the client’s attitude as 
diagnostically significant of his capacity 
for emotional change. 

The following case summary provides 
illustration for these points. I developed 
this case when I was new in social work 
and took the client’s description of his 
feelings at face value. Therein lay the error, 
as you shall see. 


Mrs. B came to the agency because of her hus- 
band’s gambling and failure to provide. She was 
the mainstay of the family. Mr. B, despite good 
earnings, contributed irregularly and meagerly. 
While the mother worked, the two children were 
cared for in a day nursery. Mrs. B’s satisfactions 
out of this arrangement were so few that she could 
not understand why she remained with an irre- 
sponsible, abusive husband. 

Actually, Mr. B had never supported her or 
even promised to do so. From courtship on, he 
had evinced little interest in domesticity. However, 
Mrs. B had been irresistibly drawn by his great 
charm. Although engaged to a more stable man, 
she had set her heart upon Mr. B. There were sex 
relations before marriage and on this basis Mrs. B 
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forced a marriage, although she knew she was not 
pregnant. After marriage Mr. B indulged in fre- 
quent extra-marital affairs, and Mrs. B nagged 
him unceasingly about this. Mrs. B felt that mar- 
riage offered her only the sexual relationship and 
that grew unimportant to her. The situation be- 
came increasingly miserable and she finally deter- 
mined to leave Mr. B. 

As Mrs. B expressed her desire to separate, the 
worker provided avenues for her to do so. The 
offers only heightened her conflict. The more 
help became available, the more Mrs. B struggled. 
It became clear that she could not do what she 
ostensibly wished to do, and that the proffered 
assistance was of no avail. At a loss, the worker 
arranged a psychiatric consultation. 

Consultation revealed the relatively simple prob- 
lem. Mrs. B was dissatisfied with a marriage which 
offered so little financial and emotional security, 
but was deeply tied to Mr. B. Mr. B’s attraction 
for her lay not in a claim to responsibility which 
he never had made, but precisely in his qualities 
of a fascinating, unreliable, ladies’ man. His irre- 
sponsibility was cloaked by glamor. He failed to 
support, but he made grand promises. Mrs. B did 
not fully appreciate the powerful sexual tie to her 
husband. 

Mrs. B’s early personal history explained her 
attachment to this kind of man, but the therapeutic 
task was not primarily to give this insight. The role 
of the worker was to give sympathetic and graphic 
recognition to the tie to Mr. B, so that the client 
herself could judge its strength. If Mrs. B proved 
receptive, the worker could also discuss Mrs. B's 
marital choice on the basis of her earlier life 
experience. Of more immediate importance, how- 
ever, was an interpretation of the motives of Mr. 
B's behavior. Mr. B disliked responsibility, yet had 
been tricked into marriage and a family. Mr. B 
came of a foot-loose family and longed for a care- 
free single life. He discharged his resentment about 
the marriage through financial negligence and 
extra-marital affairs. 

When the worker subsequently brought out Mrs. 
B’s deep bond to her husband, she wept and imme- 
diately dropped plans to leave. Instead she became 
fearful that Mr. B would desert the family. She 
felt she might have held him had she been a 
more desirable person. The worker softened her 
humiliation by expressing surprise, not that Mr. 
B ran around but that Mrs. B had managed to 
hold him so long. This new point of view startled 
and gratified the client. The worker then could 
initiate discussion of Mr. B’s personal characteris- 
tics and their appeal for his wife. The circum- 
stances of the marriage were frankly discussed, 
with interpretation of Mr. B’s inevitable resentment 
at Mrs. B’s ruse. To avoid any suggestion of accu- 
sation, the worker pointed out that, because of his 
family pattern, Mr. B would have behaved similarly 
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with anyone. Mrs. B felt vindicated. She remarked 
that she knew Mr. B would never change but she 
wanted him just the same. 

In two interviews Mrs. B reconciled herself to 
life with her husband, as he was, and spontancously 
resolved to cease nagging. Although she had a 
warm relationship with the worker, she did not 
seek the worker's help in altering her love attach- 
ment. She expressed gratitude for interviews which 
had afforded her much comfort. She continued 
to maintain contact with the worker periodically, 
but ceased to torment herself with separation plans 
impossible of achievement. She had gained a feel- 
ing of resignation which in itself furnished protec- 
tion from excessive frustration. 


None of these treatment suggestions need 
rely on much intellectual verbalization. As 
in the illustrative cases, the worker’s atti- 
tude and almost parenthetical comments 
can provide the client with new perspective. 
The client learns that other people also 
have marital problems and that he is not 
solely responsible for his difficulties. These 
basic ideas can do much for the restoration 
of the client’s self-esteem. This is of the 
utmost importance because marital part- 
ners are so vulnerable to each other's criti- 
cism. When the client has to go outside the 
marriage to a social agency for help of this 
type he makes a tacit admission that he, an 
adult with a certain station in life, cannot 
find understanding at home and cannot 
cope with his problems. This is a dual ad- 
mission of failure and for most people a 
bitter one. The very vehemence of the ac- 
cusations leveled against the partner attests 
the client’s sensitivity in the matter.? This 
explains why our attempts to give these 
clients insight therapy may only rub salt 
in their wounds. 

The client needs to feel secure before he 
can examine his own problems. Any of the 
above suggestions help the worker to con- 
vey the idea that the client is not depre- 
ciated as a person, even if unloved at home. 
The marriage may have been a failure in 
some respects, but the worker must indicate 
that the client is not a failure. One young 
veteran remarked that he had never felt 
like a bum before separating from his wife. 
After that, he even began to look like a 


7 Edmund Bergler, M.D., op. cit., p. 28. 
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bum. The worker replied that the veteran 
still had his self-respect, even if he did not 
wear a tie. This gave assurance that the 
core of the client’s ego remained intact, 
despite the recent trauma. 

As the worker minimizes the narcissistic 
blows inevitably attendant upon the marital 
discord, and upon the application itself, the 
client has less need to be defensive. This, 
if anything, will help to create a frank 
therapeutic situation, for the client will be- 
come more open to personal interpretation. 
If, however, the client wishes to retain his 
current adjustment, perhaps using the con- 
flict at home as a shield for his own emo- 
tional problems, the worker must accept 
this. Dr. Adelaide Johnson informs us 
that “a complete emotional and intellectual 
life cannot be achieved for everyone.” § The 
worker who attains a restricted therapeutic 
goal can close the case without a sense of 
failure. 

An individual's marriage is, after all, an 
expression of the individual's total person- 
ality. To the marital relationship, based 
upon early family experience, the individ- 
ual brings his hopes, fears, and ability to 
love.® If hopes and fears are unrealistic, 
or if some barrier to love blocks emotional 
development, these frustrations find expres- 
sion in marriage. Marriage does not alter 
personal problems, but simply provides a 
new avenue for their expression. ‘The mari- 
tal discord then is a symptom of other con- 
flicts, not a disease entity in itself. A satis- 
factory marriage requires the personal 
maturity of both partners, and can be 
achieved only by hard struggle. Social 
workers, as well as clients, must accept that 
there is no royal road to marital accord. 
It is the client who decides whether or not 
to struggle for personal growth. This gives 
freedom to both client and worker. 


8 Adelaide M. Johnson, M.D.: “If the therapist 
has such an aim (i.e. a complete intellectual and 
emotional life for everyone) in many instances he 
may destroy the patient’s opportunities for achieve- 
ment in any area.” Alexander and French, et al., 
Psychoanalytic Therapy, Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1946, p. 323. 

®Edmund Bergler, M.D., op. cit., p. 56. 
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As A SOCIAL WORKER in contact with the 
shock therapies since shortly after their 
inception in the United States, I have been 
interested in observing the flow of their 
popularity, and in noting how my col- 
leagues have favored or condemned their 
use. No one can watch the dramatic effect 
of shock therapy on depressions, clouded 
states, delusions, and hallucinations with- 
out being much impressed. It is hard to 
deny the effectiveness of a treatment which 
will restore people to competence, literally 
before one’s eyes, and in a matter of a few 
weeks or months. My impressions were 
further strengthened by experiences with 
shock therapy while participating in a 
series of controlled follow-up studies.? 

That its mechanism is not completely 
understood, is not effective in many situ- 
ations, and may have numerous other 
limitations does not detract from the fact 
that shock therapy represents a major 
psychiatric contribution of our day. For 
the first time, a therapy has been demon- 
strated which can frequently alter the 
course and development of the functional 
psychoses in a_ well-nigh _ predictable 
manner. 

The objectives of this paper are twofold: 
to present a picture of the shock therapies 
and to discuss the social worker’s role in 
the successful application of these therapies 
and in follow-up studies. 


Therapeutic Orientation 


Types of shock treatment. Shock treat- 
ments first began to receive widespread 
usage in this country in approximately 
1938. ‘They appeared in two major forms: 
insulin shock and the convulsive shock 
therapies, which included metrazol and 


1The author expresses his appreciation to Eu- 
gene Ziskind, M.D., Chief of Psychiatric Services, 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles, for his 
critical review of the medical information in this 
article. 


later electric therapy.? Of all the methods 
tried to date, insulin and electrical therapy 
have proved the most effective. There is 
some evidence indicating that insulin is 
the treatment of choice for the schizo- 
phrenias and metrazol or electric shock for 
the affective (involutional and manic 
depressive) psychoses.’ 

When a patient fails to respond to one 
type of shock therapy, particularly in 
schizophrenia, it has been found at times 
that he responds to another type. This is 
understandable when one appreciates that 
the etiology of the functional psychoses 
remains obscure and treatment is focused 
on entities that may not be clearly defined. 
A given case may have enough schizoid or 
affective psychotic components so that in 
spite of its simple diagnosis it will respond 
to one, or another, or a mixture of the 
shock therapies. 


2 Though insulin had been known to medicine 
previously for its use in the treatment of diabetes, 
for its tonic effect in attempts to have patients gain 
weight, and for its sedative action in the withdrawal 
treatment of drug addicts, those uses involved small 
doses not impairing consciousness. Manfred Sakel 
was the first to use large enough doses intentionally 
to produce hypoglycemic coma (shock) for the 
treatment of psychotic states. While engaged in 
experimental use of insulin with drug addicts, he 
noted a salutary effect’on states of excitement, par- 
ticularly when the dosage exceeded the usual phys- 
iological effects and resulted in coma. He first 
applied this method to schizophrenics in 1933. Ap- 
proximately at the same time, Ladislaus Von 
Meduna began experimenting in the treatment of 
schizophrenia by artificially produced convulsions. 
He reasoned that since convulsions rarely appeared 
in schizophrenia, there might exist a “biological an- 
tagonism” between convulsions and this psychotic 
illness. He originally used camphor to produce the 
convulsions and later changed to metrazol, a cam- 
phor derivative, V. Cerletti and L. Bini, in 1937, 
first applied the use of electrical current for the 
production of convulsions. This procedure has, to 
a large extent, replaced the use of metrazol since 
its reactions are not as unpleasant for the patient. 


8 Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., Psychiatry for Social 
Workers, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1946, pp. 11, 191. 
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Prognostic Factors. The duration of ill- 
ness before treatment is significant since 
delay in treatment accounts for failures in 
therapy which might have been averted. 
Statistics amply indicate that early treat- 
ment markedly increases the recovery rate 
and shortens the duration of illness.4 Gen- 
erally speaking, the optimum period for 
treatment, especially for schizophrenia, is 
within the first six months following onset. 
After 18 months, the recovery rate drops 
sharply. 

There are quantitative aspects to the 
shock therapies, the inadequate under- 
standing of which has resulted in many 
failures. The individual treatments have 
an additive effect. The beneficial effects, 
though usually cumulative and_propor- 
tionate, are not in a direct straight line; 
the patient tends to get better and to slip 
back, but to slip back less after each treat- 
ment. After the first successful treatment, 
the patient’s improvement is usually short- 
lived and incomplete. With each successive 
treatment, the improved period lengthens 
and becomes more pronounced, and the 
relapsing tendency is less marked. Soon 
the patient is symptom-free. If treatment 
is stopped as soon as this point is reached, 
relapse is common. Therefore, a few addi- 
tional treatments are given beyond this 
point for reinforcement purposes. 

This pendulum or relapsing effect dur- 
ing treatment has practical implications 
for a complete course of treatment. As 
patients begin to feel better, they are eager 
to discontinue therapy. Particularly if 
they develop a fear of the treatments, they 
will request termination long before it is 
medically indicated. Family and friends, 
seeing the improvement in patients, are 
often influenced to submit to their wishes 
even though it is against the doctor’s 
advice.’ These premature terminations of 
treatment are one of the chief causes of 
early relapses and account for more failures 
in the treatment of depressions than any 
other single cause. 

#Homer Folks and others, Insulin Shock Ther- 
apy, Study by the Temporary Commission on State 
Hospital Problems, New York, 1944, pp. 80-81. 

5 The commitment of patients for treatment 
through the courts may obviate the unfortunate 
desire of the patients, or well meaning but blunder- 


ing friends, to terminate treatment without con- 
sent of the doctor. 
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Mechanism of Treatment. The shock 
therapies are empirical since the mecha- 
nism of recovery is not understood. ‘There 
are many theories.6 Roughly, these may 
be divided into two categories, the psycho- 
logical and the physico-chemical. The 
psychological theories are the ones most 
commonly known. Prominent among 
these is the concept that the treatment is 
a potential death threat to the organism. 
This awakens an automatic response 
deeply rooted in the self-preservation in- 
stinct which effects a return to reality. 

The physico-chemical, in contradiction 
to the psychological, theories point to 
changes in bodily processes as the impor- 
tant item in recovery. They presuppose an 
altered biological state in the nervous sys- 
tem as the basis for psychotic symptoms. 
There are some observations to support 
this concept. Under treatment, there is a 
marked improvement in nutrition. Pa- 
tients who have lost markedly in weight 
regain this and are returned to a better 
physical state of health. Presumably, the 
nervous system shares in this gain along 
with the rest of the body. 

Among the physico-chemical theories the 
one that appears to have the most evidence 
in its favor is that which conceives of treat- 
ment as exerting a destructive effect on 
the pathological mental processes. The 
therapy is thought to depress the nervous 
functions. This depression is transient in 
its mildest form but more lasting and irre- 
versible in its severest form. Evidence of 
the reversible effects are to be seen in the 
loss and recovery of memory following 
treatment. What is a temporary depres- 
sant for normal mental functions may be a 
permanent or persistent irreversible de- 
pressant for more vulnerable pathological 
functions; for example, the patient’s symp- 
toms. This theory, therefore, assumes that 
shock therapy has a selective effect, acting 
with greater depressant force upon patho- 
logical than upon normal neural pathways 
(engrams) and with greater impact upon 

6W. Rees Thomas, M.D., Isabel G. H. Wilson, 
M.D., Board of Control Report on Cardiazol Treat- 
ment and on the Present Application of Hypogly- 
cemic Shock Treatment in Schizophrenia, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1938, pp. 31-32. 
Eugene Ziskind, M.D., “Mechanism of Insulin and 


Metrazol Shock Therapy,” Bulletin of the Los 
Angeles Neurological Society, March, 1940. 
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recent than upon older engrams.* 

Relationship to Psychotherapy. Psycho- 
therapy, as a treatment for the psychotic 
states, had been, prior to the time of shock 
therapy, totally inadequate; particularly 
since in most psychotic states the patient 
was not accessible. Since shock therapy has 
made the patient more accessible to psy- 
chotherapy, the relationship between the 
two has become a moot question. There 
are psychiatrists who believe that psycho- 
therapy should follow classical analytical 
lines; others who feel that encouragement 
and reassurance are more valuable and that 
deep probing is actually harmful, and 
still others who point to success without 
any use of psychotherapy.® 

The psychiatrists who advocate supple- 
mentary psychotherapy feel that even 
though the symptoms are removed, the 
basic personality remains unaltered. They 
believe the underlying psychopathological 
or etiological factors are not resolved un- 
less done so by psychotherapy and will re- 
main to crop up again as the same symp- 
toms or as personality problems in other 
areas. Therefore, they see shock therapy 
primarily as a means of preparing the pa- 
tient for psychotherapy, without which 
they do not believe that it has any real 
or lasting benefits. Many social workers 
follow this belief.® 

It should be pointed out, however, that 


7In neuropathology it is well known that the 
more recently acquired engrams are more vulner- 
able to noxious agents than older and more firmly 
entrenched engrams. For instance, when a polyglot 
suffers a brain hemorrhage, with paralysis of speech 
area resulting in loss of speech or aphasia, it is 
often noted that, in the recovery the mother tongue 
returns first. In some instances, there may be no 
recovery for the more recently acquired languages. 
Furthermore, in the use of other biological destruc- 
tive agents, such as X-ray and radium, there is evi- 
dence that pathological processes are often more 
vulnerable than normal tissues. This is why cancer 
may be treated successfully with X-ray, since the 
destructive effect is greatest on the more vulnerable 
abnormal tissue than on the surrounding normal 
tissue. Therefore, one may expect the application 
of a noxious or destructive agent to the brain to 
have a more selective action on the pathological 
than on the normal processes. Not only do the 
clinical results as related to recoverability fit in with 
these observations, but there are also clinical facts 
from other spheres of pathology which lend sup- 
port to these concepts. 

8 W. Rees Thomas, M.D., Isabel G. H. Wilson, 
M.D., op. cit. p. 41; Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., op. 


cit. pp. 192-194. 
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the beneficial effects achieved by shock 
therapies to date have been accomplished 
without the administration of formal psy- 
chotherapy. If the benefits of shock ther- 
apy should be due to adjunct psychother- 
apy, and of little value without psycho- 
therapy, then there remains to be explained 
the success of the majority of cases of shock 
therapy. Particularly is this true of the 
earlier cases. Moreover, most state hos- 
pitals and treatment centers where shock 
therapies are given on a large scale are 
under the pressures of limited personnel 
and mass treatment methods, making the 
administration of any type of formal psy- 
chotherapy impractical and impossible. It 
would appear that the benefits of shock 
therapy to date have been accomplished 
without the aid of psychotherapy and that 
the value of the latter has yet to be demon- 
strated objectively. 

Untoward Effects of Treatment. For the 
average physically healthy patient, the 
complications of shock treatment are neg- 
ligible and are far outweighed by the com- 
plications occurring in untreated cases. I 
should like, however, to discuss the possi- 
bility of brain damage and the effect of 
shock treatment upon relapses. 

Experimentally, brain damage can be 
produced by shock in animals. However, 
the dosage required to do this is far in ex- 
cess of that given to humans. Just what 
is the tolerance for human beings is un- 
known. One state hospital psychiatrist re- 
ported on a patient who received over 
two hundred electrical shock treatments 
with subsequent recovery and no signs of 
permanent brain damage.’ In a follow-up 
study of other cases with which the writer 
was associated, using control material, the 
usual course of therapy produced no ir- 
reversible brain abnormalities. This was 
substantiated by clinical evaluation and 
subsequent reports on working ability.™ 


9 Rowena Ryerson, “Case Work With Schizo- 
phrenic Patients Treated with Shock Therapy,” THE 
FAMILY, December, 1945, Pp. 295- 

10 Jos. Perelson, M.D., “Psychological Studies on 
a Patient Who Received 248 Shock Treatments,” 
Arch. of Neurol. & Psych., 1945, Vol. 54, 409-11. 

11 Eugene Ziskind, M.D., “Memory Defects Dur- 
ing Metrazol Therapy,” Arch. Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, 1941, Vol. 45, pp. 223-34. 
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Recently statements have appeared’ pur- 
porting to indicate that relapses occur 
more frequently and earlicr after shock 
therapy than in untreated cases with spon- 
taneous remission. ‘These observations are 
lacking in verification and the types of con- 
trols essential to give them research value. 

In the manic depressive, shock therapy 
does not prevent the recurrence of later 
attacks. It does markedly shorten the in- 
dividual attacks, reducing them from a 
six to twelve month average to three to 
six weeks, and it prevents death by suicide 
and exhaustion in a fair number of cases.'" 
In our controlled study, the relapse rate 
was not greater in the treated than the un- 
treated cases. 

Necessity for Further Research. ‘Vhese 
differing opinions clearly indicate the need 
for controlled follow-up studies. If, for in- 
stance, a series of shock-treated cases hav- 
ing psychotherapy were compared with a 
series not having psychotherapy, as well as 
with a series of cases not treated with shock 
therapy, the findings would throw some 
light on the controversial questions raised 
above. Unfortunately, most of the claims 
and criticisms for or against shock therapy 
are predicated upon studies entirely sub- 
jective in nature. Reputable practitioners 
report widely different results. A con- 
trolled series would permit objective evalu- 
ation and would lead to standardization 
of terminology, techniques, and criteria 
evaluation. 

In my opinion, such statements as the 
following are premature: “Psychotherapy 
. . . applied during the well period, after 
shock therapy has dispersed the morbid 
symptoms of the attack, can prevent further 
episodes.” 13 This may be an inadvertent 
use of the term “can” instead of “may.” 
The article does not furnish proof of this 
far-reaching statement. Unsubstantiated 
claims are prevalent in psychiatric litera- 
ture today and further emphasize the need 
for more controlled studies. 


12E. Ziskind, M.D., E. Somerfeld-Ziskind, M.D., 
and L. Ziskind, R.S.W., “Metrazol and Electric 
Convulsive Therapy of the Affective Psychoses—A 
Controlled Series of Observations Covering a Period 
of Five Years.” Arch. of Neur. and Psych., (Mar. 
1945), Vol. 53, p. 216. 

13 Phillip Polatin, M.D., “Shock Therapy in Psy- 
chiatry,” Tue Famity, July, 1946, p. 177. 
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Role of the Caseworker 

Caseworkers have an important role to 
play in the successful application of shock 
therapies. This includes interpretation and 
dissemination of information, direction of 
cases for early treatment, supervision of 
discharged paticnts to prevent failure of 
treatment, and participation in follow-up 
and research studies. 

Prior to Treatment. The interpretation 
of the therapies is not without its difficul- 
ties. ‘The very term “shock” frightens most 
individuals. It is probably preferable to 
use the more accurate and scientific terms 
of electric convulsive therapy and hypo- 
glycemic coma therapy when referring to 
them, since neither psychological nor so- 
matic shock occurs. Probably the greatest 
resistance to treatment is due to the lay- 
man’s ignorance as to the nature of the 
treatment and his general fear of the un- 
known. Caseworkers are frequently called 
upon to provide the reassurance and in- 
terpretation necessary to allay these fears. 
The seriousness of the untreated illness, 
the fact that the hazards of treatment are 
less than the hazards of the illness, and that 
there is no pain associated with the treat- 
ment are potent and convincing argu- 
ments in its favor. The mortality rate is 
much less than that of the untreated illness 
and death is rare in situations where phys- 
ical health is good. 

Another factor that requires consider- 
able explanation is the need for someone 
to assume responsibility for committing the 
patient to an institution for treatment. 
Suicidal and other patients sometimes re- 
main at large in the community for lack 
of someone to sign commitment papers. 
Here, caseworkers perform an important 
service in locating persons sufficiently in- 
terested in the patient’s welfare to take 
over commitment procedures. Some social 
agencies have assumed these responsibili- 
ties where no other person could be found 
to do so. 

Families are prone to avoid facing the 
problem of treatment for as long as pos- 
sible. The social stigma associated with 
the illness, the hope that the patient will 
recover spontaneously, the high cost of 
private treatment, and the aforementioned 
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reluctance to assume legal responsibility 
for treatment are all factors in their hesi- 
tation. In addition, custodial care is, at 
present, much cheaper and easier to ar- 
range. 

Yet time is of the essence. The duration 
of the illness has a direct effect upon the 
recovery rate. Many well-meaning fami- 
lies will condemn patients to a lifetime of 
mental illness by permitting the oppor- 
tune time for treatment to slip by while 
making other plans. 

Fear and guilt feelings about commit- 
ting their relatives to state hospitals will 
cause families to spread out their meager 
funds over a period of years for private 
custodial care. When their funds become 
exhausted, the patient then has to be sent 
to the state hospital. He has lost his best 
vears for treatment while being a cus- 
todial patient, and is no longer a good 
treatment prospect. Thus, inadvertently, 
the persons most interested in the pa- 
tient’s welfare have done him harm. 

Another frequent type of harmful situ- 
ation is associated with cases where symp- 
toms are very mild. Here there may be a 
feeling that the illness is of temporary na- 
ture and that the patient will recover spon- 
taneously. The dangers in this are par- 
ticularly obvious when suicide is a_pos- 
sibility and not accepted as such by those 
responsible for the patient. Here, likewise 
in schizophrenia, when the duration of 
the illness has an important effect on the 
therapeutic outcome, mildness of the 
symptoms often induces delays in treat- 
ment which are very detrimental. 

Caseworkers are in a position of ad- 
vantage to combat these attitudes because 
their service is widely available, is easily 
accessible, and permits sufficient time for 
interpretation and reassurance to all in- 
terested parties. Unlike the medical prac- 
titioner, the agency worker is free from 
suspicion that the recommendations for 
treatment may be influenced by pecuniary 
motives. 

During Treatment. While the case- 
worker does not have a direct treatment 
role during the acute phase of the ill- 
ness, he does carry on the duties of history 
gathering, maintaining contacts with fam- 
ilies, agencies, and other interested parties, 
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and initiating parole and release planning. 
As the acute stage passes, the patient can 
accept and utilize a more direct relation- 
ship. 

A caseworker in contact with a treat- 
ment unit has the constant problem of in- 
terpreting to family and patient the im- 
portance of completing a full course of 
treatment. More failures, in the depres- 
sions at least, are due to incomplete courses 
of treatment than to any other single fac- 
tor. A patient who develops fear and 
aversion to treatment becomes resistive to 
it. This is particularly a problem in am- 
bulatory, voluntary patients. Families 
sometimes find it impossible to secure the 
co-operation of the patient in adhering to 
a regular treatment schedule. Many of 
these patients, if left to their own choice, 
would and do prematurely discontinue 
treatment. 

Following Discharge. As described pre- 
viously, the relapsing tendency of the ill- 
ness is largely controllable under treat- 
ment. Early recognition of the return of 
symptoms and early return to treatment 
can prevent a complete relapse. Hence, 
supervision of released patients assumes 
major importance. 

Within this supervisory function, too, 
the caseworker has ample opportunity for 
other types of service. Besides the manipu- 
lation of environmental factors, there is the 
whole area of personality adjustments. Be- 
cause of the increased accessibility to psy- 
chotherapy resulting from the shock treat- 
ments, dynamic casework techniques can be 
fully applied in this area. 

There is also a continued need for the 
interpretation of the effects of shock ther- 
apy following treatment. Mild alterations 
of personality, such as transient memory 
impairment, fear and apprehension of 
therapy, the possibilities of relapse, and 
misinformation about the dire effects of 
treatment require explanation and should 
be seen by the patient and interested per- 
sons in proper perspective. The case- 
worker represents an informed source for 
this service, easily accessible to the pa- 
tient and community. 

Caseworkers form an integral part of the 
follow-up study staffs. In the field, they 
locate and interview the persons to be 
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studied, make home and collateral calls, 
and generally form a liaison between the 
psychiatrist and the patient in furthering 
the latter’s adjustments in the community. 
In the office, they can interview patients for 
specific information and: help with the 
charting of pertinent data and with the 
analysis of the material obtained. Such 
experience is of great value in that it places 
the caseworker in an excellent position to 
secure a full appraisal as to the effective- 
ness of therapy and to enhance the general 
understanding of this aspect of psychiatric 
treatment. 
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Above all, it is most important that case- 
workers should retain an open mind re- 
garding the shock therapies and see them- 
selves in a constructive, responsible rela- 
tionship to them. They should not be too 
prone to disregard or discredit these treat- 
ments because they do not have all the 
answers to the problems involved, nor 
attribute to them a cure-all quality. 

The shock therapies provide hope in an 
area where heretofore very little of a di- 
rect therapeutic nature could be done. 
They work. They represent one of the 
greatest psychiatric contributions of our 
day. 


Measuring the Effectiveness of Agency Services 
A. A. Heckman 


The author is General Secretary of the Family Service of Saint Paul, Minnesota. His paper was 
given on the program of the Family Service Association of America at the National Conference 
of Social Work, Atlantic City, 1948. 


THIS PAPER IS CONFINED to a discussion 
of some of the specifics of a research project 
we have been conducting in Family Service 
of Saint Paul. While we have been working 
on the project, as time permits, for the 
last ten years, we do not consider it com- 
pleted. Neither do we lay claim to having 
perfected a methodology we would advo- 
cate for other agencies. In fact we have 
questions about some of the specifics, which 
we know will take more time to consider. 
We need to do a considerable amount of 
careful case record study and analysis to test 
further the statistical findings and to answer 
questions raised by some of the tabulations. 
More careful analyses need to be made of 
already tabulated data. Perhaps when it is 
all said and done, the greatest benefit that 
will be realized from this study will be the 
focusing of staff and board attention on 
various aspects of our professional practice 
and on agency structure, policies, and 
relationships. 

I shall try, in this paper, to describe the 
methodology employed in our study; to 
give in summary fashion some of the high- 
lights of tentative findings; to describe some 
of the tests applied to the methodology; to 
comment upon some of the uses we have 


made to date of our findings; and to indi- 
cate some of our questions about specifics of 
the project. 

The origin of the experiment dates back 
to 1936 when, as a staff, we sought to im- 
prove upon the then prevalent method of 
gathering data on kinds of social problems 
present in, and affecting, families known 
to the agency. We also sought to develop 
a methodology for measuring results ob- 
tained by families from the casework proc- 
ess. The following four major purposes of 
our research project were developed at that 
time: 


1. To establish a workable method of 
getting data currently on the kinds of social 
problems which are within the area of 
treatment of casework and with which 
clients of Family Service are troubled. 

2. To establish a procedure for deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the agency’s 
casework services in helping clients cope 
with these various social problems. 

3. To establish an adequate and readily 
usable method for gathering certain de- 
scriptive economic and sociological data 
concerning clients of the agency and relate 
these facts to other kinds of available data 
concerning the agency’s clients, the com- 
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munity, and the general population of the 
community. 

4. To provide sound, basic data in the 
casework field for use in further study and 
research both in casework practice and in 
community planning. 


As Allan Stone and I pointed out in our 
article in Survey Midmonthly,' the static, 
unclassified list of “problems presented” 
annually tabulated by most agencies, to- 
gether with the usual facts collected about 
agency operations, has shown little more 
than that families and individuals do come 
to casework agencies with almost every 
conceivable symptom of human difficulty. 
It is fair to say that this statistical reflection 
of human ills rarely has been used to 
“sharpen up” casework practice and super- 
vision or to help evaluate the effectiveness 
of treatment. In fact, it has been my expe- 
rience that such routine gathering of data 
has been simply an unpleasant necessary 
chore for the professional staff. 

In developing our methodology we have 
utilized the experiences of other agencies, 
which are reflected in the statistical proce- 
dures suggested by the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America. These have been modi- 
fied, added to, or discarded in the light of 
our experiences in the experiment. In 
other words, we have built upon the statis- 
tical foundation laid by the family case- 
work field through its national Association. 

From 1936 to 1946 we were greatly handi- 
capped because all of our data had to be 
manually tabulated. This was time con- 
suming and prevented our using large 
enough samples to warrant anything more 
than the most tentative kinds of findings. 
In 1946 the Amherst H. Wilder Charity (a 
Saint Paul foundation) made funds avail- 
able which enabled us to use mechanical 
tabulating equipment and thus increase 
the sizes of our samples to the point where 
we could have more confidence in the sta- 
tistical soundness of findings. 

Now as to some of the specifics of the 
project. A problem and service sheet has 
been developed which consists of a list of 
99 different individual problems with which 
families may be troubled and which are 


1A. A. Heckman and Allan Stone, “Forging New 
Tools,” Survey Midmonthly, October, 1947, pp. 
267-270. 
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within the area of casework treatment. A 
majority of these individual problems thus 
listed may be said to be symptomatic of 
social adjustment and behavior difficulties. 
Some represent a fact, others a situation. 
None of them necessarily represent a diag- 
nosed cause of family disorganization. The 
phraseology of their definitions comes out 
of practical, everyday casework experience. 
Many of these problems thus listed are like 
those that appeared a few years ago on 
the back of the statistical card published 
by the Family Service Association of 
America. 

The gg individual problems are classi- 
fied under seven major problem groupings 
or categories as follows: 


Economic Mental Health 
Employment Social and _ Environ- 
Family Relationships mental 


Physical Health (social 
aspects) 

It should be pointed out here that we 
have questioned continuing the major 
problem grouping labeled “legal problems.” 
It is included because Family Service has 
a legal aid program integrated with its 
family casework program and because 
many persons receiving casework services 
have legal problems that have social effects 
and aspects amenable to casework treat- 
ment. 

Another question under consideration 
now is the feasibility, desirability, and 
soundness of developing a major problem 
category separate from that of mental 
health which might be called “emotional 
instability affecting personal and family 
adjustment” or some similar descriptive 
title. If this is done, it will be necessary to 
develop a group of sub-probleims descriptive 
of the kinds of situations which reflect emo- 
tional instability affecting personal and 
family adjustment. 

These problem and service sheets are 
used on every case under care except those 
of short contact, formerly classified as 
“brief-service cases.” For the most part, 
these latter cases involve less than two 
casework interviews with the client. A 
modified form of the present problem and 
service sheet is being experimented with 
on these short-contact cases. We have no 
findings to report on this phase of our 
research. 


Legal Problems 
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For each case under care, except for those 

just indicated, the caseworker carrying the 
case makes a checking of problems and an 
evaluation in March and October of each 
year and again at the time the case is 
closed. In making the evaluation, each 
problem checked as being present in the 
case is evaluated in terms of: (1) no im- 
provement; (2) partial improvement; 
(3) definite improvement; (4) no treatment 
attempted. In addition, another evalua- 
tion in the same terms is made for each 
of the major problem groupings in which 
‘the individual problems occur. Thus there 
is an evaluation of both the specific prob- 
lem and the more inclusive area or group- 
ing of problems. For example, in a situa- 
tion involving marital discord frequently 
there are other specific problems of family 
relationships besides that of conflict be- 
tween husband and wife. We are interested 
in discovering whether there has been im- 
provement in the total family relationship 
area as well as in the immediate problem 
of conflict between husband and wife. In 
fact, it is conceivable that there will be no 
improvement in several of the specific prob- 
lems in a given major grouping and some 
improvement in others, with an evaluation 
of some degree of improvement being war- 
ranted in the over-all area of major prob- 
lem grouping. Our findings to date, how- 
ever, indicate a very close correlation be- 
tween the percentage of improvement 
checked on individual problems within a 
major grouping and that checked for the 
major grouping. 

In addition to the above checkings and 
evaluations, which give an opportunity to 
discover the relationship of the time ele- 
ment to effectiveness of casework treatment, 
a final checking and evaluation at the time 
of closing is made of the over-all results 
or effectiveness of casework treatment. 

A question can be raised as to the valid- 
ity of including “no treatment attempted” 
in such an evaluation. Percentage wise, the 
results would be more favorable if the prob- 
lems that are not treated were not included. 
On the other hand, we would not have so 
complete a statistical picture of the prob- 
lems affecting our clients and we would not 
have information that we already have 
found to be valuable in supervision, staff 

development, and administration. It is 
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important for us to know about problems 
that are not being treated. Therefore, case- 
workers are instructed to check all prob- 
lems present even though no treatment of 
them is attempted. The only exception to 
this is in the case of problems for the treat- 
ment of which Family Service assumes no 
responsibility, but makes referral to another 
agency. 

In defining improvement, either partial 
or definite, several criteria are used. The 
problem may cease to exist, in which case 
obviously there is improvement. In a ma- 
jority of instances, observation or testi- 
mony of the individuals most directly con- 
cerned supports a judgment of a growing 
capacity in the client to cope with the prob- 
lems. Or, stated in other words, there are 
evidences of a lessening of tensions, strains, 
and stresses for the individual or family. 
For example, bad housing may be a factor 
creating social stresses and strains in the 
family. Improvement of the housing situa- 
tion removes these stresses and strains. Or 
the situation may involve inability to man- 
age the use of credit, successfully resulting 
in a problem of indebtedness, with garnish- 
ments, wage attachments, and other eco- 
nomic stresses and strains, and possibly in- 
creasing tensions between members of the 
family. After a period of treatment several 
factors are noted. The indebtedness is 
being liquidated, no new indebtedness has 
been incurred, the family members have 
demonstrated an ability to plan successfully 
the economics of their family life; they as- 
sume responsibility for this phase of their 
family life and the wage earner’s job secu- 
rity is no longer threatened by unmanage- 
able indebtedness. Such progress is inter- 
preted to be improvement in these prob- 
lem areas. 

We are aware that this is a subjective 
process. Our staff, however, is made up 
of professionally trained people. It seems 
to us reasonable to assume that professional 
caseworkers can exercise responsible judg- 
ment. However, we have not been satisfied 
with this assumption. We have made 
several tests to check this assumption and 
shall continue to make others until we are 
co.apletely satisfied that such a_subjec- 
tive process is either sound or entirely 
unreliable. 
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In one instance, 100 cases were selected 
and assigned to caseworkers who did not 
know the families. These caseworkers did 
not see the evaluations of the workers car- 
rying the cases. They were asked to evaluate 
progress or lack of it in terms of the four 
stages mentioned earlier. This test showed 
no significant deviations in judgment from 
those made by the caseworkers who had 
treated the cases. If anything, the workers 
who had not treated the cases tended to 
record a slightly greater degree of improve- 
ment. 

Recently different staff members have 
been studying blocks of cases in attempts 
to answer various questions raised by the 
data obtained from this project. For exam- 
ple, we wanted to know why a block of 
cases evaluated in March and again in 
October of 1946 showed a shifting from a 
more favorable degree of improvement in 
March to a less degree in October in the 
same major problem groupings. This called 
for a study of individual case records. In 
the process of making this case record study 
it was possible to check against the earlier 
evaluations to determine whether the con- 
tents of the case records warranted the 
evaluations made by the caseworkers re- 
sponsible for the treatment. To date these 
studies have revealed little evidence of 
faulty evaluating. 

A follow-up study of a block of cases 
which had been closed for a year or more 
likewise substantiated the original evalua- 
tions by this subjective process. 

We now have four different samples of 
cases upon which problem checkings and 
evaluations have been made. In March 
of 1946, 627 cases were evaluated. A total 
of 1,032 cases was evaluated in October, 
1946, in which sample many of the 627 
cases from the March group were included. 
In March of 1947 a sampie of 972 cases was 
thus evaluated and the number in the 
October, 1947, group was 798. The differ- 
ences in percentages of cases showing some 
degree of improvement in each of these sam- 
ples is very small, a fact which gives us 
added confidence in the methodology being 
employed. The evaluations of cases closed 
also coincide closely with the judgments of 
supervisors who approved each of the 
closings. 
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In connection with our evaluation pro- 
cedure, several questions have been raised 
by members of our staff and by other social 
workers who have had an opportunity to 
study our work carefully. Should we at- 
tempt to make a distinction between partial 
and definite improvement? We are not 
sure. Should we have a fifth stage which 
would indicate retrogression or an inten- 
sification of the seriousness of the problem? 
There is merit in this suggestion although 
it appears now that it is possible to use 
existing data to isolate the cases of retro- 
gression. 

Another suggestion is that an attempt be 
made to isolate those problems and cases 
that have shown improvement without the 
benefit of or in spite of casework treatment. 
That some situations do improve without 
benefit of casework or do work themselves 
out cannot be denied. For example, a 
family’s economic situation might improve 
by the husband’s finding employment inde- 
pendently of the caseworker. It is not clear 
to us yet just how such situations can be 
handled. The phrasing of our 99 problems 
together with the definition of each helps 
eliminate some of these situations from the 
tabulations. They also would be picked up 
in part in the “no treatment attempted” 
class because the caseworker observed that 
the individual had the capacity to cope with 
that given problem. The fact that an eval- 
uation is made on a major problem group- 
ing as well as on each individual problem 
checked also prevents overweighting find- 
ings with those situations that improve 
without benefit of casework. Also, we are 
inclined to believe that many cases where 
this kind of improvement could take place 
are likely to be screened out at intake or 
in the very early stages of contact with the 
agency and would fall into the category 
of short-contact cases. 

I want to make clear, however, that 
Family Service does not confine its serv- 
ices to just the most involved, complicated 
kinds of family and individual problems. 
We do urge early referrals before social ad- 
justment and behavior problems reach a 
crisis stage. In some of these less involved 
cases, Casework treatment may be more in 
the nature of “counseling” than protracted 
treatment as we frequently think of it. 

As I indicated earlier, the measuring of 
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the effectiveness of our casework is only 
one phase of this project. In fact, it is 
difficult to say which phase is most impor- 
tant because in the last analysis each has 
quite a direct bearing on the quality of 
services rendered. 

We do know more accurately than ever 
before the specific symptomatic difficulties 
on which our staff is working. For example, 
we know that in approximately 35 per cent 
of our case load there is trouble between 
husband and wife, in 23 per cent, emotional 
instability, and so on. We know which 
symptoms are decreasing and which are in- 
creasing from one six-month period to an- 
other. For example, we know that eco- 
nomic problems reflected by indebtedness, 
financial need, and difficulties in home 
management increased by more than 5 per 
cent between October, 1946, and October, 
1947. Likewise, we know the symptomatic 
problems appearing least often in our case 
load. For example, the problem of “child 
labor and the violation of child labor laws” 
occurred in only 3 per cent of 1,032 cases. 
There is evidence in the community to 
indicate such a low percentage is not an 
accurate portrayal of the extent of this 
problem in the community. Either Family 
Service is not reaching families whose chil- 
dren work in violation of the laws or our 
caseworkers do not discover the presence 
of the problem in the families known to 
them. 

Another question raised most frequently 
by non-caseworkers is whether or not we 
can relate the individual problems to the 
order of their occurrence. In other words, 
can we say with some degree of certainty 
which are “primary” or “first” problems? 
In a sense this is the proverbial chicken 
and egg question. We have not been able 
to solve that one by the methodology now 
employed. Such facts as just cited are im- 
portant in strengthening and improving 
casework practice as well as in community 
planning and the administrative phases of 
family casework. 

Our data have enabled us to present 
graphically what we have always known— 
that families needing and seeking casework 
services usually present more than one 
symptomatic problem. In other words, a 
constellation of problems usually exists. In 
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only 17.6 per cent of 1,032 cases was just 
one of the gg specific problems identified 
alone. The median per case for the entire 
group was 3.11 problems and the maximum 
was 17. 

This interrelationship of problems which 
we found may be of importance in develop- 
ing sound educational and preventive pro- 
grams as well as in community planning 
of casework services. For example, in each 
of the four samples of cases, representing in 
all some 2,000 different cases, the most fre- 
quent constellations are family relationship 
problems, economic problems, and mental 
health problems, the frequency being in the 
order named. 

Our studies show that by major problem 
groupings there has been some degree of 
improvement in the 1,032 families served, 
ranging from a low of 55.5 per cent for the 
grouping of mental health problems to a 
high of 82.3 per cent for that of legal prob- 
lems. The family relationship problem 
grouping shows that 73.5 per cent of the 
cases registered some degree of improve- 
ment. The over-all percentage for 1,032 
cases was 71.3 per cent. 

An interesting, and we believe helpful, 
finding is that concerning the relationship 
of the time factor to results realized from 
casework services. For example, in 305 
cases in which there were evaluations of no 
improvement in March, 1946, some degree 
of improvement was checked in 52 per cent 
of these cases in October, 1946. In ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the cases the 
status remained unchanged and in a little 
over 6 per cent “no improvement” had 
become “no treatment attempted” in the 
October evaluation. The least amount of 
change in comparative evaluations took 
place in the major grouping of mental 
health problems. Perhaps these data repre- 
sent the beginning of a procedure that will 
help us forecast with greater accuracy how 
much time may be required to diagnose 
and treat successfully certain types of 
problems. 

Another phase of our study has a bearing 
upon the subject under consideration today. 
We have revised the standard statistical 
card so as to obtain more detailed family 
and individual socio-economic data as well 
as certain administrative statistics on ac- 
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tivity, financial assistance, and the like. 
The latter information is quite similar to 
that called for on the standard F.S.A.A. 
statistical card. The greatest change made 
in the card for our purpose is in the amount 
of descriptive detail called for on the indi- 
vidual members of the family unit. Our 
card is so devised as to make possible 
machine tabulation. 

I cannot report findings on this phase of 
our study because tabulations are not com- 
pleted. It is our hope that these data can 
be correlated with the problem and service 
evaluation data, thus giving us more basic 
information for use in study and research 
directed toward improving the quality of 
casework practice in the agency. Of course, 
such information also should be basic to 
reviews and re-evaluations of agency poli- 
cies, structure, and administrative practices. 

If the methodology employed is proved 
sound beyond a reasonable doubt, I think 
the value of such information in an inter- 
pretation and education program is self- 
evident. We shall be able to present family 
casework—the program of a _ casework 
agency—in a more tangible and vivid way. 
Case illustrations will then be truly that and 
can be related to facts expressed in more 
understandable ways. Facts regarding the 
experience of the agency’s clientele with 
specific problems also can be more readily 
related to community-wide information. 

Still highly speculative is the extent to 
which such information as these processes 
reveal can be made a part of day-by-day 
supervision. We see possibilities, since the 
same data for the total case load can be 
made available readily for the case load 
of each caseworker and those of caseworkers 
supervised by each supervisor. It seems not 
too optimistic to expect such information 
to be an added tool in strengthening super- 
vision and casework practice and in fortify- 
ing the case-by-case, worker-by-worker 
method of supervision. 

All of the possible uses of the findings 
of this method of evaluating cannot be dis- 
cussed here. Already they have resulted in 
a focusing of attention on certain blocks 
of cases. This has been valuable to the pro- 
fessional development of the staff and to 
the general administration and supervision 
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of Family Service’s program. A by-product 
of this study, for example, was the placing 
in rather bold relief of the number of cases 
continuously open for fifty or more months. 
With this fact staring us in the face, we 
proceeded to study this group of cases to 
find out why they remained continuously 
open over this long period. 

As indicated earlier, the shifting from a 
more favorable to a less favorable evalua- 
tion between March and October raised a 
“why?” from the staff. Three teams of staff 
members are at work studying all the cases 
in which such shifts took place. 

Certainly, the clearly demonstrated inter- 
relationship of problems involved in the 
cases coming to Family Service for casework 
services is of as great a value in supervision 
as in interpretation. 

We believe we observe a sharpening of 
focus on the importance of early diagnosis. 
Our staff members state that the procedure 
used in this project has been of help to 
them in their daily practice. 

The Survey Midmonthly article to which 
I referred above described some of the ad- 
ministrative and community planning val- 
ues growing out of this project; I shall not 
repeat them here. 

Our findings also are providing a num- 
ber of interesting suggestions and questions 
for the graduate students of the Minneapo- 
lis School of Social Work to consider for 
thesis and term papers. 

In closing, I again want to stress that this 
is an experiment; it is not completed and 
we lay no claim to having discovered the 
way to measure the effectiveness of case- 
work. We hope other agencies will experi- 
ment with ways of answering better the 
challenging question, “What success are we 
having in treating the social behavior and 
adjustment problems of families and indi- 
viduals who become our clients?” When 
we find the way to answer this question, 
we shall be much farther along the road to 
a truly preventive program—a program for 
education for better family living, a pro- 
gram that will command the additional 
support from the community which so 
many of us believe we should have and 
look forward annually to receiving. 
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For YEARS there has been an effort on the 
part of thoughtful supervisors to make 
evaluation of workers and students a 
mutual undertaking. It has been recognized 
generally as constructive for workers to 
take an active part in such study of them- 
selves. To this end they are often asked, 
preceding the written evaluations, to think 
about their capacities, growth, and limita- 
tions, and to be ready to share in the eval- 
uatory process. Moreover, the final evalu- 
ation grows out of the workers’ continuous 
experience of increasing their self-knowl- 
edge throughout the supervisory relation- 
ship. 

This effort to secure participation, how- 
ever, has often led to only superficial con- 
tributions from supervisees instead of the 
frank self-study sought. In some instances, 
where the supervisor has been insecure or 
dominating, even the effort to share has 
been neglected; the ideal of mutuality has 
often been honored in the breach. Occa- 
sionally a worker is merely informed of his 
supervisor’s general conclusions about his 
work, and the worker is then permitted to 
comment, to express any objections if he 
has the temerity to do so. Within the last 
few years many supervisors and workers. 
who felt a vital need to develop closer par- 
ticipation in the process of evaluation, have 
experimented with various kinds of out- 
lines to ensure it. In schools, agencies, and 
institutes, groups have discussed possibili- 
ties, and some have tried out the results of 
their speculations. Certain experimental 
outlines for mutual evaluation include con- 
sideration of the quality of the supervision, 
thus attempting to assess the supervisor’s 
work as well as the supervisee’s. In other 
instances, the old evaluation outlines may 
be used but the supervisor and worker take 
equal responsibility in the use of them. 


Experiment in Participation 
Although the experience on which this 
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article is based was drawn from only four- 
teen supervisees over a four-year period 
and the resulting impressions are therefore 
based on very limited application, they 
may have value to others who are consid- 
ering the possibilities of such mutual 
efforts.1 The group of supervisees evaluated 
included two caseworkers, nine students, 
and three case aides. One of the workers 
had graduated the previous year, and one 
six years previously. The students included 
some in their first year and some in their 
second year of training. The case aides 
were agency staff members who carried pro- 
tected case loads and were planning to be- 
gin professional training at the end of a 
year’s experience. Several evaluations were 
done for each of the students. For students 
and case aides, the regular outlines from 
schools of social work were used, both stu- 
dents and supervisor using them fully and 
independently before combining the re- 
sults. With students, the school made final 
decisions where any difference of opinion 
existed, just as the executive did with work- 
ers in the agency. There was usually an 
informal discussion between the field su- 
pervisor and the school adviser about a 
student’s grades but the chief responsibility 
in this matter always remained with the 
school. 


The Evaluation Form 

The kind of evaluation form used was 
different with different supervisees, depend- 
ing on their stage of professional maturity. 
It seemed more suitable to use school out- 
lines for case aides rather than the agency 
outline used for workers because the case 


1 My interest in mutual evaluation was developed 
in large measure from discussion groups at the 
Family Service Association of America’s Midwest 
Institutes. Some of my ideas reflect the thinking 
that evolved in these seminars, especially in Miss 
Marian Wyman’s class on Beginning Supervision in 
1944, and Miss Rosemary Reynolds’ class on 
Advanced Supervision in 1946. 
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aides were at a stage of development some- 
what similar to that of the students. The 
outline was given to students and case 
aides with the understanding that if any 
part was not clear it could be discussed in 
order to clarify its meaning. 

A glance at the outline used with workers 
shows the emphasis placed upon the evalu- 
ation of the supervisor’s role. It includes as 
one of its main sections a consideration of 
the supervision both in content and in 
quality. Under content, there is a study of 
preparation of new work and review of old 
or current work, which applies equally to 
both participants, as does discussion of 
procedures and pressures. Then follows the 
weighing of some factors that deal primarily 
with the contribution of the supervisor; 
for example, discussion of resources, the 
teaching of casework theory and practice, 
and the dynamics of personality. Under 
quality, the worker’s need for dependence 
and independence is considered in relation 
to how the supervisor may handle this need. 
There is also an attempt to estimate the 
degree of freedom and interchange that 
has been developed, and whether the super- 
visee is able to discuss agency function 
freely and make a contribution toward the 
development of the agency through the su- 
pervisory relationship as well as through 
other media. In all instances, whether this 
form or another was used, the worker— 
or student or case aide—wrote his own 
study separately without consulting with 
supervisor and the supervisor did the 
same without consulting with the worker. 
Then the results were compared and dis- 
cussed. As a rule, the supervisor encour- 
aged the worker? to read his impressions 
first, then the supervisor read his, and a 
comparison and discussion of the similari- 
ties and differences followed until a joint 
conclusion was reached or the differences 
were clearly isolated. A combined state- 
ment was prepared jointly from the two 
efforts and the discussion. Where different 
viewpoints persisted, both were incorpo- 
rated, with the basis for difference docu- 
mented. Both supervisee and supervisor 
signed the final draft which was submitted 
to the agency or school. 


2 Henceforth in this article the word “worker” 
will be used to cover any supervisee. 
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Inevitably, the supervisor must take pri- 
mary responsibility for the process in that 
he initiates it, explains its values and how 
to go about it, and sees that ultimately the 
result is readable and ready for submis- 
sion to the agency or school. The worker, 
however, carries an equal responsibility in 
developing his ideas and opinions inde- 
pendently in the application of the stand- 
ards to himself and the supervisory person. 
This equal share on the worker's part in- 
cludes drafting a share of the combined 
statement developed from the opinions of 
worker and supervisor with the supervisor 
approving the final form. No definite plan 
has been worked out as to which part of 
the combined statement would be pre- 
pared by the worker and which part by the 
supervisor. Usually it was decided accord- 
ing to the preferences of the worker. Gen- 
erally the worker, when asked which sec- 
tions he preferred to do, chose the areas in 
which he was interested or more comfort- 
able. No situation has arisen in which the 
worker’s presentation of the joint material 
seemed distorted from the conclusions 
reached in the preceding discussion. 

The use of an outline created primarily 
for joint analysis has been more productive 
of the purposes of mutual evaluation than 
the joint use of an outline originally in- 
tended for the supervisor alone. The fact 
that the former kind of outline evaluates 
the work of the supervisor as well as the 
worker, and attempts to secure the opinion 
of each concerning the other tends to de- 
velop freer participation and seems more 
constructive for the worker. 


Maturity and Participation? 

Since a worker has to take responsibility 
for weighing his total contribution, its 
strengths and limitations, it might seem 
that fully trained and experienced workers 
could use mutual evaluation more satisfac- 
torily than younger workers. It is true that 
the process demands self-knowledge and 
some ability to compare oneself with the 
general standards of the profession. Some 
workers, perhaps, cannot do this and, in such 
instances, the supervisor must recognize that 
a worker cannot be expected to participate 
constructively in the process. But even a 
beginner generally has some degree of self- 
awareness and absorbs some notions about 
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professional standards from association with 
other students, from acquaintance with aca- 
demic and field work requirements ex- 
pressed by his supervisor, from class dis- 
cussions, and from school outlines for ac- 
complishment. Even first-semester students, 
with encouragement, have proved surpris- 
ingly able to use mutual evaluation con- 
structively and to contribute much more 
fully than would otherwise be possible. 

In using the mutual evaluation plan, 
workers and students have participated to 
a greater degree than they would have been 
able to do in the usual way of evaluating. 
They must clarify their thinking about 
their work because their conclusions must 
be written down formally. As a result they 
learn to analyze their own attitudes and 
to see how their attitudes influence and 
determine the quality of their work. The 
result has been that the final evaluation, 
when written jointly, throws light on the 
worker’s personal reactions, and shows his 
viewpoint about his own development. He 
can provide more information in this area 
than anyone else, even the most sensitive 
and discerning supervisor. The resulting 
picture of the supervisee’s work is presum- 
ably more accurate than any impression of 
the supervisor, supported by little or no 
assistance from the worker. Workers benefit 
by the stimulation they gain from the par- 
ticipation. The conclusions they reach 
about themselves are bound to have more 
meaning for them than the opinion of any 
other person. They tend to accept the ideas 
to which they have contributed and use 
them more freely than the ideas and criti- 
cisms of someone else. There is not the 
same need to resist a negative finding if 
the worker himself produces it. The tempta- 
tion to see his supervisor as a judge stand- 
ing over him and imposing a verdict upon 
him is reduced to a minimum. Moreover, 
he does not fear that his supervisor is con- 
cealing or withholding information. The 
evaluatory process becomes democratic and 
dynamic. 


Handling of Opposing Viewpoints 
Constructive handling of radically difter- 
ent opinions on the part of the supervisor 
and worker is a real challenge to the super- 
visor. In general, the discussion of the 
worker’s strengths and limitations is kept 
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closely tied to his cases and his functioning 
on the job. Otherwise both participants can 
easily fall into the danger of concentrating 
upon the worker’s personal problems, with 
the worker using the supervisor as_ his 
therapist. Where the viewpoints of worker 
and supervisor differ, the differences are 
examined with much care in the light of 
the worker’s handling of his cases. Where 
worker and supervisor disagree radically 
so that opposing viewpoints must be re- 
corded, documentation through cases is 
especially necessary. It should be shown 
clearly on what basis the conflicting opin- 
ions are founded. Otherwise each statement 
appears to be reduced to subjective impres- 
sions, without validity, since each is bal- 
anced by an opposing statement, which 
tends toward cancellation. Weighing the 
actual functioning will often reconcile 
divergent opinions. Certainly the process 
of working out the two viewpoints involved 
and reaching conclusions that satisfy both 
persons requires the use of all the super- 
visor’s skills. The supervisor should free 
the worker to reveal himself, helping him 
participate constructively. When opposing 
viewpoints are present, the supervisor must 
take responsibility for joint discussion of 
the differences. 


Limitations of Mutual Evaluation 

It should be borne in mind that there 
are certain adverse factors as well as posi- 
tive values involved in the use of mutual 
evaluation. A worker may be unable to 
see himself with any objectivity; his efforts 
at self-study may yield only statements of 
a defensive or much distorted nature. Then, 
perhaps, any valid analysis must be pro- 
vided by the supervisor. Even in such ex- 
treme circumstances, however, the revealing 
of the defensiveness or the distorted view- 
point is helpful to the supervisor in attempt- 
ing to understand the worker and to assess 
his work. Occasionally a worker will be 
completely unable to take part in any self- 
evaluation. If so, the fact of the blocking 
is made apparent. There may also be in- 
stances involving aides or workers of a pre- 
professional status where self-analysis is 
not to be expected and demanding it might 
only be damaging. The agency or school 
may decide upon termination of the work- 
er’s service and the worker is protected 
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from the realization of what part his per- 
sonal failure has contributed to the deci- 
sion. It becomes a matter of judgment for 
the supervisor to decide whether to forego 
any use of mutual evaluation in order to 
keep the worker’s defenses intact. Due to 
our limited experience, it is not yet clear 
just where the use of the mutual process is 
inadvisable, since there has been only one 
instance where it seemed inapplicable. This 
concerned a case aide who showed little 
development or self-awareness. Employ- 
ment was to be terminated. It was decided 
by the supervisor in consultation with the 
administrator that any effort to use mutual 
evaluation would probably prove destruc- 
tive with no estimable benefits, and it was 
therefore omitted. 

Another factor about mutual evaluation, 
which has bothered many supervisors who 
contemplated using it, is the inherent sur- 
render of the supervisor’s responsibility. 
This point warrants careful consideration. 
The supervisor puts himself on a level with 
the worker and together they work out 
their joint opinions or their differences of 
opinion, each contributing his ideas as of 
equal importance. The supervisor’s view- 
points may carry more weight because of 
his greater experience and professional skill, 
but weight with whom? It would seem that 
mutual evaluations are truly mutual only 
when the ultimate decision rests with some 
executive, general supervisor, or field ad- 
viser of a school of social work, who stands 
above both the supervisor and the worker 
and who carries the final responsibility. 
Otherwise the process would seem to the 
worker to be a farce. The worker would 
be encouraged to express himself freely 
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about his work and his supervision; his 
opinion would be presented fully and given 
due weight, no matter how much it might 
differ from the supervisor’s; but then if the 
supervisor were the final authority, and the 
ultimate decision were to rest with him, it 
would surely appear to the worker that the 
whole business was a pretense. There must 
be implicit a court of appeal. There does 
not seem to be any answer to this objection 
concerning mutual evaluation where the 
executive is also the supervisor. 

As to the supervisor’s partial surrender 
of responsibility with some authoritative 
aspects, it does not seem a serious loss 
when compared with the accompanying 
gains. As noted above, the supervisory 
relationship becomes more democratic 
when the worker has more voice in the 
process. With the decrease in the authori- 
tative elements, the worker finds less cause 
for hostility and a greater ease in express- 
ing any resentments. This makes for a 
richer and more voluntary investment on 
his part. Some degree of respect remains, 
at least where the supervisor earns it, be- 
cause of the giving and taking nature of 
the learning process, and the supervisor’s 
greater professional knowledge. 

Since there are so many social workers ex- 
perimenting with ways to ensure the active 
co-operation of supervisees in evaluation, 
the impressions here formulated, even 
though derived from only a limited appli- 
cation of mutual evaluation, may prove 
useful. The findings of others would be 
helpful in learning more about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the mutual proc- 
ess as well as the specific techniques of 
its use. 


Editorial Notes 
Meeting of the Advisory Committee 


The Editorial Advisory Committee of 
the JourNAL held its first meeting of the 
year on November 5. The Committee, 
which is representative of the various fields 
of casework, both public and private, meets 
semiannually to consult with the editor 
about current developments and topics of 
general interest to the field. The Com- 


mittee is also asked to suggest persons who 
might be interested in preparing articles. 
For reasons of expediency, the Committee, 
regretfully, is an eastern-centered one and 
its deliberations may possibly reflect a 
geographical bias. We should like, there- 
fore, to present to the JOURNAL readers a 
short report of the Committee’s discussion 
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in the hope that other suggestions may be 
forthcoming, and that readers may be 
stimulated to prepare articles that fall 
within the JOURNAL’s general scope. 

The Committee mentioned first the de- 
sirability of including further articles on 
the subject of Displaced Persons. The 
first transport bringing persons admitted 
under the special quota of 205,000 
authorized by law arrived from Germany 
this month and others of the eligible num- 
ber will arrive in the months ahead. It 
was suggested that one or two general 
articles be prepared in which the organiza- 
tional and administrative aspects of the 
program are outlined. Interest was ex- 
pressed in having the specifics of agency 
responsibilities of the central committees 
as well as those of the local community 
clearly described. It was pointed out that 
different provisions apply to the entrance 
of children; the usual assurances by indi- 
viduals, prospective employers, or volun- 
tary agencies, required by the law for ad- 
mission of adults, are waived for children 
under sixteen. 

It was felt that caseworkers in all fields 
would be in a position to extend more 
appropriate help to this group of new 
Americans if the organizational pattern and 
the lines of responsibility were more fully 
understood. Further articles, on effective 
techniques used by agencies that have ex- 
tended services to individuals in this group 
who entered the country under the regular 
quota, were proposed. Special interest was 
expressed in case material on the plans 
made for children who have been ad- 
mitted to the country in the past few years 
under the auspices of the United States 
Committee for the Care of European 
Children. Several local agencies have re- 
ceived some of the orphan children, and 
reports of the progress and adjustments of 
these children would be helpful to com- 
munities that have not yet had _ this 
experience. 

Another suggestion was that articles dis- 
cussing the reactions of foreign students 
and of the United Nations fellows, either 
to their school and field work experiences 
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or to their observational contacts with 
agencies, would be useful. Articles by per- 
sons consulting with foreign students or 
social workers, as well as articles by the 
visitors themselves, would be important 
and timely. 

The suggestion was also made that 
articles appearing in foreign social work 
publications might on occasion be trans- 
lated and reprinted. In recent months the 
JourNAL has arranged for exchange of pub- 
lications with several European social work 
publications. Mention was made by the 
Committee of articles appearing in some 
of the British publications as well as in 
a postwar journal recently established in 
Austria. The JourNAL in the past year has 
extended the courtesy of translation to sev- 
eral publications or educational institu- 
tions in foreign countries—Austria, Brazil, 
Holland, Sweden, and the military govern- 
ment of Japan. 

The Committee mentioned the impor- 
tance of giving continued attention to vari- 
ous aspects of social security and public 
assistance programs in this country, both 
in an effort to promote wider understand- 
ing and support of the measures and also 
to contribute to the growing literature on 
method, training, and supervision. 

The comment was made that the pro- 
grams of the casework sections of the com- 
munity councils have received little atten- 
tion in social work publications. It would 
be desirable to have some discussion of the 
broad purposes of the program of a case- 
work section and the processes developed 
to achieve these ends. Interest was also 
expressed in the casework implications of 
surveys. Discussion of the extent to which 
the casework staff of an agency should par- 
ticipate in the decision to engage in a 
study, in the standards and selection of 
survey personnel, and in the consideration 
of the findings and recommendations might 
be particularly timely in view of the wide 
interest in community surveys. 

The JourNnat will welcome other sug- 
gestions and will be pleased to receive 
contributions on these or related subjects. 
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RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 1907-1946: John 
M. Glenn, Lilian Brandt, F. Emerson Andrews. 
2 vol., 746 pp., 1947. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, or the JouRNAL oF SoctaAL Case- 
WORK. $5.00. 

One wonders, albeit futilely, when there would 
have been a JOURNAL OF SociAL CaAsEworK had 
there been no Russell Sage Foundation. One can 
be more sure that neither Tue FAMILy magazine 
would have been born in 1920 nor its publisher, 
the American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work (under an earlier name) would have 
been organized in 1910 had there been no Mary 
E. Richmond or Russell Sage Foundation to help 
launch these enterprises and guide their early 
years. 

A very long list of other contributions of service 
in many fields, appropriate to pressing needs and 
timely circumstances, can be discovered, frequently 
between the lines, in this history of the first forty 
years of Russell Sage Foundation. What was in- 
tended by the authors to be “as full, accurate, and 
clear a picture of the varied uses of the resources 
of the Foundation and its methods as was possible 
within reasonable limitations of space” turns out to 
be a frankly personal story of wide co-operative 
service under leadership that has long been 
recognized by many in part and can now be viewed 
as a whole. 

The very frank and discriminating record of how 
an unusually devoted and capable group of men 
and women directed expenditures from a relatively 
small fund in their efforts “to improve social and 
living conditions” is told with no attempt to make 
a case. Policies, procedures, limitation of scope, 
and principles of priority used in selection of 
projects are set forth. References to shifts in pro- 
gram emphasis to suit changing needs are fre- 
quent. Most notable are changes necessitated by 
the two world wars and the depression, in each of 
which the staff members of the Foundation made 
major contributions. 

Many readers will be interested in chapters on 
policies as to grants, and the detailed list of 119 
organizations that have _ benefited financially 
between April 19, 1907 and September 30, 19,46, 
including amounts and purposes. The total was 
over $9,000,000, about 45 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure. Grants were regarded as part of a 
double-track program consisting of “indirect” work, 
done for the Foundation by other agencies, and 
“direct” work, carried on by its own staff. The 
percentage is therefore significant, though not a 
measure of its own direct contribution of service 
in co-operation with others. 

It is this contribution of service by flesh and 
blood people which is most vividly portrayed. 





Says one of the authors, “In Russell Sage Founda- 
tion a department exists as a base of operation for 
personalities, rather than as a frame to which 
personalities must conform.” Inevitably the His- 
tory is more than a formal reporting of institutional 
achievements. Rather it is in itself one more 
educational service to the broad field of social 
welfare. In its joint authorship, terse title, scope 
and depth of treatment, illumination of person- 
alities, and evaluation of efforts, it is all of a 
piece of the forty-year contribution it records. 
The individualized record of the activities of able 
persons continuously and co-operatively at work 
toward a fundamentally simple objective, while 
relatively free from calendar pressures and organi- 
zation restraints, has yielded a composite picture 
of social effort that amounts to an interpretation 
of an epoch. 

Mrs. John M. Glenn once said to the National 
Social Work Council, “Nothing takes the place of 
imagination in dealing with people, and nothing 
the place of time.” 

Davip H. HOLBROOK 
National Social Welfare Assembly 
New York, N. Y. 


GROUP EXPERIENCE AND DEMOCRATIC VALUES: 
Grace L. Coyle. 185 pp., 1947. The Woman's 
Press, New York, or the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
CASEWORK. $2.75. 


When Grace L. Coyle writes a book it is well 
for each and every social worker to get a copy and 
read it, for Miss Coyle is one of the very best 
writers in the social work field. This, her latest 
book, is an integrated series of twelve essays, pre- 
sented in three sections. The first grouping is 
concerned with “Leadership in Voluntary Associ- 
ations” in democratic society. Dr. Coyle analyzes 
the philosophies and functions of voluntary asso- 
ciations and defines the different leadership func- 
tions of the elected official and the appointed 
executive. 

The second group of papers is devoted to “Group 
Work in Recreation-Education Agencies” covering 
such important topics as “Changing Perspectives in 
Group Work,” “Group Work as a Method in 
Recreation,” “The Function of the Social Settle- 
ment Today,” and “Values of Group Life for Teen 
Age Youth.” In this section, in a chapter, “On 
Becoming Professional,” the author analyzes the 
progress made during the last twenty years and 
forecasts the work still to be done in establishing 
the professional aspects of group work. 

In the third section, entitled “Social Work and 
Social Action,” Miss Coyle clearly establishes a case 
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for “social staitesmanship” in relating “social work 
agencies, professional organizations, and individuals 
to basic social conditions,” and creates a strong 
base for social action by agencies, professional asso- 
ciations, and individual social workers within their 
areas of competence. She asks that social workers 
“insist now on a search for generalizations which 
will show us the common factors in apparently 
similar situations and then indicate which of these 
are predominantly social in origin and therefore 
amenable to social action.” She urges that we 
make more effort to relate our tools to our goals. 
“Tools we must have—techniques and plans skil- 
fully devised. But to make them meaningful they 
must be geared to goals, both immediate and 
remote, both superficial and profound.” 

Group Experience and Democratic Values is a 
strong voice for a dynamic democratic society in 
an era of confusion, doubt, and conflict. 

CLypDE E. Murray 
Union Settlement 
New York, N. Y. 


CHILD OFFENDERS: Harriet Goldberg. 215 pp., 
1948. Grune and Stratton, New York, or the 
JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK. $4.00. 


This book offers a critical analysis of the pro- 
grams that operate for the purpose of helping 
children who get into trouble. It also describes 
the children and their offenses, and, finally, it 
appeals to communities to reshape their present 
ineffective programs into a better focused and 
co-ordinated pattern of service to help children 
“combat the negative influences” that militate 
against their normal adjustment. 

The first part pictures current weaknesses in 
the schools, the courts, and other resources, and 
furnishes examples of how these weaknesses may 
be overcome. The greater part of the book, how- 
ever, consists of many brief summaries of the 
histories of actual children, and discusses at length 
the relationship between “symptomatic behavior” 
and “causal factors.” It classifies the children 
according to types of problems and attaches per- 
sonality labels to the groups; for example, “emo- 
tionally unstable,” “neurotic and psychotic.” The 
deductions from the summaries seem logically made 
but are open to question because they are so brief 
and because the policies of courts and agencies 
differ from place to place. 

The book contains a wealth of information of 
value to groups interested in programs for social 
welfare. The role of the caseworker is implied 
but not developed, and, consequently, his contribu- 
tion to the solution of problems of juvenile delin- 
quency is greatly undervalued. The book gives 
little assistance, therefore, to caseworkers in agencies, 
schools, and other special fields which offer service 
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to the child before his behavior has made him an 
offender in the eyes of the law. 

It is good that the author places the emphasis 
upon emotional and psychological factors in rela- 
tionships between human beings rather than upon 
external factors. Her attempt to cover so much 
ground leads to over-consideration of specialized 
information and I think this is dangerous. For 
example, the Rorschach Test is referred to in a 
few lines as “particularly valuable” and _ treated 
as simply as a Binet. The greatest contribution 
the book makes is along the lines of better in- 
tegrated community effort. It shows vividly the 
combination of circumstances which tend to push 
the child toward atypical behavior and makes a 
strong case for better co-ordinated planning for 
the treatment of the neglect on the part of parents 
or of society which produces his behavior. 

E. MARGUERITE GANE 

Children’s Aid and Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 

Buffalo, New York 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE IN PRACTICE: Claire R. 
Hancock. 24 pp., 1948. Child Welfare League 
of America, 130 East 22 Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. 50 cents. 


This publication is a stimulating and convincing 
paper presented at the 1947 Pennsylvania Welfare 
Conference. It describes casework service in the 
protective division of a public agency. The service 
begins after neglect has been established by the 
court. The material affirms the use of casework 
method in offering service to parents for the pro- 
tection of children, and the belief that an agency 
can carry authoritative responsibility for children 
without divesting the parents of that responsibility. 

Case material shows the caseworker helping the 
parent to use the agency services and the move- 
ment of the parent toward regaining his rights 
and responsibilities. From the beginning, agency 
authority is a source of strength to both parent 
and caseworker. To give this service effectively 
the agency needs to have clarified its purpose 
and to have established appropriate policies and 
procedures. 

MARJORIE WHITELOCK 
Family and Children’s Service 
Baltimore, Maryland 


YOUTH, MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY: Canadian 
Youth Commission. 234 pp., 1947. The Ryer- 
son Press, Toronto, Canada. $2.00. 


Current family relationships are discussed fre- 
quently by lay groups and professional workers 
whose daily work brings them into contact with 
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people, and it is commonly recognized that the 
experience of personal security in a good home is 
important for the normal development of boys and 
girls. In this present volume the Canadian Youth 
Commission has presented the tale of youthful 
hopes and fears in such a way that the reader comes 
to see the problems of the modern family. 

Ihe material upon which the report is based 
was drawn from many sources. Statistical and 
other factual data were obtained from the Cana- 
dian Census. Through conferences held in every 
province young people had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the problems and needs of the family. The 
reports of these conferences together with briefs 
submitted by youth groups in all parts of Canada 
were studied and a select number of young people 
were interviewed individually. The findings are 
presented in four parts: (1) a general survey of 
Canadian family life today, (2) a report of what 
young people say about the family, (3) a discussion 
of ways of improving family life, and (4) recom- 
mendations to the many bodies concerned with the 
welfare of the family. 

Much of the material presented in this volume 
is common knowledge to family caseworkers. They 
will be most interested in part two, which reports 
what young people say about the family, and in the 
appendices, which record some of the interviews. 

There is little discussion of marriage in the 
report, and no _ recommendations concerning 
divorce or birth control are included. This omis- 
sion leaves the discussion of the subject incom- 
plete. However, this is the first time such a study 
has been made in Canada, and this volume will 
help the understanding of those who are interested 
in Canadian youth and its attitude toward the 
family and its problems. 

Harry M. Morrow 
Alexandra Neighborhood House 
Vancouver, B. C. 


THE ENGAGED COUPLE HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW: 
Abner I. Weisman, M.D. 256 pp., 1948. 
Renbayle House, New York, or the JOURNAL OF 
SOcIAL CASEWORK. $3.00. 


“This book is not a panacea or cure-all for each 
individual,” Dr. Weisman explains. “There are 
no ready made answers to every situation, since 
each one of us differs from the other,” he empha- 
sizes in this interesting and helpful book for young 
people going into marriage. His warm, friendly, 
easy style makes the reader feel secure and com- 
fortable. He does not try to solve everyone’s prob- 
lems, but he does bring up many questions for 
consideration and urges his audience to consider 
them in terms of their own individual meaning. 

With his personal background in gynecology and 
obstetrics, Dr. Weisman stresses the physical side 
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of engagement and marriage in an easily under- 
stood explanation of anatomy and physiology. He 
wisely avoids any lengthy discussion of pathologi- 
cal variations or use of morbid case histories. His 
discussions of the emotional, psychological, and 
spiritual aspects are equally helpful. He is careful 
not to moralize and always brings each topic under 
consideration back to the reader for his own 
evaluation. 

The non-authoritarian technique used in dis- 
cussing premarital intercourse, masturbation, 
planned parenthood, and other topics is refreshing 
after reading so many books that lay down definite 
rules and insist that the author’s ideals are the 
absolute minimum for marital happiness. I doubt 
that Dr. Weisman’s ideas were directly influenced 
by Kinsey. But this kind of book shows that one 
can be cognizant of the factors Kinsey reports and 
still maintain a moral, spiritual, and healthy 
approach to the question of sexual adjustment and 
marriage relationships. 

The Engaged Couple Has a Right to Know will 
make an excellent addition to the library for clients 
which many family service agencies are starting. 
The bibliography contains the best that has been 
written in this field. It would be well to recom- 
mend this book to ministers and doctors who are 
seeking authoritative and helpful books to give to 
young engaged couples. Agencies planning family 
life education programs for groups of young 
engaged couples will find Dr. Weisman’s book par- 
ticularly suitable for promoting discussion, without 
giving all the answers. (His list of national mar- 
riage counseling agencies does not include the 
Family Service Association of America.) 

Davin RAucH 
Family Service Association 
San Diego, California 


LIFE IS FOR LIVING: D. Ewen Cameron, M.D. 241 
pp-, 1948. The Macmillan Co., New York, or 
the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK. $2.75. 


While this is not the first book by Dr. Cameron, 
it does have the refreshing quality of youthful 
vision—a plea for emancipation from the anti- 
quated, the inhibited, the mythical, and the stereo- 
typed. 

The fundamental tenet of this book is: when 
problems are faced forthrightly, then can one make 
his life more reasonable, more effective, and more 
pleasant! 

Life Is for Living stands out as conspicuously 
constructive. Especially in these days when most 
oi psychiatry is anxiously alert and genuinely be- 
set by mankind’s capacity and proclivity to dis- 
turb the entire firmament, Cameron’s book is in- 
valuable to those who seek after the amalgam that 
may bolster human relations to a higher degree of 
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constructive and co-operative endeavor for the wel- 
fare of one and all. 

That psychiatry however, might help one is 
strongly inferred, over and over. Elsewhere, though, 
and from many, many sources, domestic and for- 
eign, from countless patients and practitioners in 
the art, it is shockingly apparent and sometimes 
passively sanctioned that the actual application 
and practice of psychiatry is far too much addicted 
to good intentions and plausible principles ofttimes 
unsubstantiated and unwarrantable. 

Life Is for Living is an up-to-date discussion of 
present-day living. Its specific appeal in the realm 
ot social work is that behavior in personal, marital, 
religious, and social relationships is evaluated rather 
freely and openly according to the controversial 
issues most readily turned to or resorted to. War- 
time illustrations and references are inserted quite 
numerously. This is one book in the professional 
field which will stand out and apart from the 
others and quite alone on its own. It’s readable— 
enjoyably so. It’s informative and it rings true. 
And its arguments are grouped and put down 
regularly in fine orthodox pattern with much il- 
lustrative material that is stamped with authentic- 
ity and brevity. It’s a personal book, sensitive to 
individual drives and tolerant toward the needs 
that cause suffering. Its contents are as warmly 
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applicable to the professions as they are to laymen, 
clients or patients. 

To be specific, chapters on “Anxiety,” “Guilt,” 
and “The Things We Want” will not only offer 
reassurance to workers personally but may also re- 
veal to them the drives and reactions that tend to 
frustrate and thwart all clients as well as workers. 
Motivation is shown to outrank inheritance in re- 
lation to conduct, and ever so much more can be 
accomplished effectively by the therapist who be- 
lieves this to be true. Many social workers, with 
the current workaday gloom all around, will surely 
relish the chapters on “Good and Bad,” “Radical 
and Reactionary,” and “Growing Old.” They may 
delight too in the acerbic quips that scratch the 
political veneer behind which linger the mere 
shadows that pass for “welfare administration and 
supervision,” social casework, “academic field work 
and instruction”! Many could be helped—though 
not all who want help can accept it when it is 
proffered simply from the printed page—to an in- 
creased respect for “Other People,” “Ourselves,” 
and “Work” in relation to “Social Inventions,” 
through the chapters on these topics. Yes, Life Is 
for Living is a nicely done book and, doubtless, 
done easily and happily. It reads that way and has 
withal a right nice delicacy about it. 

H. E. CHAMBERLAIN, M.D. 
Sacramento, California 
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Clears away the misconceptions 
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Have You Seen These? 


Health Services in Britain. A brief and informa- 
tive pamphlet outlining the present national health 
services in England and Wales, and related services 
such as home nursing, school health care, mental 
health services, and so on. (British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York go, N. Y., 
August, 1948, free.) 

Planning Your Exhibit, by Janet Lane and 
Beatrice K. Tolleris. This pamphlet, another in 
the how-to-do-it series, is a readable and extremely 
useful guide to the effective and economical 
planning of exhibits, covering as it does both 
fundamental principles and practical mechanics. 
(National Publicity Council, 130 East 22 St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1948, $1.00.) 

Portail House: A Public Welfare Experiment in 
the Treatment of Alcoholics. This booklet con- 
cerning an experimental program carried on for a 
year by the Department of Welfare of Chicago and 
now operated by a private non-profit organization 
describes both the program of treatment and the 
characteristics of the patients treated through this 
unusual public welfare service. (Department of 
Welfare, Chicago, Ill., 1948. Limited number avail- 
able free.) 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Single pamphlets 20 cents.) 


No. 143. New Threats to American Freedoms, 
by Robert E. Cushman, September, 1948. A 
summary of the individual freedoms guaranteed 
by the Constitution, Supreme Court interpreta- 
tions of these guarantees, and the roles of féderal 
and state governments in the protection of civil 
liberty, and a reminder of the responsibility of 
the individual citizen to take cognizance of the 
abridgment of civil rights. 

No. 144. Understand Your Child—From 6 to 
12, by Clara Lambert, October, 1948. This 
pamphlet for parents on “the forgotten years of 
childhood” discusses the behavior and needs of 
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children within this age span. Its brevity and 
simplicity recommend it for use with parents 
who may be troubled about problems which are 
characteristic of children’s growth. (Other 
pamphlets in Family Relations Series are Nos. 
113, 127, 131, 135, 136, 141.) 


Selected Papers, delivered at the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work (50¢), and Professional 
Education, five papers delivered at the same meet- 
ing ($1.00). (American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, 130 East 22 St., New York 10, N. Y., 


1948.) 








THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
School of Social Work 


Second Semester Begins 


January 31, 1949 











Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 





DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK—Welfare Department of Church 
Federation. Requires two years graduate training and 
supervisory experience. Salary range $3456-$3864. Write 
Church Welfare Bureau, 3330 West Adams Blvd., Los 
Angeles 16, Calif. 





CASEWORKER, male, Jewish, for immediate position involv- 
ing direct casework service, under good supervision, to 
troubled boys of 8 to 18 living in their own homes. Minimum 
qualifications: two-year graduate of recognized graduate 
school of social work. Salary range $261 to $322 per 
month, entrance salary dependent upon experience. Agency 
also maintains camp for boys and Volunteer Big Brother 
program. Good personnel practices. Write Milton L. 
Goldberg, Executive Director, Jewish Big Brothers Associa- 
tion, 619 Temple St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





San Francisco Catholic Social Service has openings for 
professionally qualified family and child welfare caseworkers. 


IY ticia ethdeaned Naveccaeneadamannccecbadaaanendsn -$2664-$3708 
Grade Il - _$2976-$3708 
Grade Ill _- -$3516-$4392 


Child Welfare Supervisor - -$3516-$4392 
Apply to General Director, 995 Market St., San Francisco 3, 


Calif. 


ES 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate accredited school. 
Casework with tuberculosis patients. Salary range $2700 to 
$3360 depending on qualifications. Placements in middle 
west and eastern states. Permanent employment and annual 
increment. Under Lutheran auspices. Wheat Ridge Foun- 
dation, Wheat Ridge, Colo. 





CASEWORKERS. (Man and woman) professionally trained, 
for child placing agency with institutional facilities. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Write The Children's Center, 
1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Trained and experienced. Interested in 
broad program of casework therapy, marital adjustment, 
children's behavior problems including play therapy with 
children, guidance to adolescents, unmarried mothers, etc. 
Preventive casework services developed through marriage 
counseling and parent-child relationship discussions to indi- 
viduals and to groups. Salary range, $2600 to $3650. Write 
Family Service, 127 N.W. 2nd St., Miami 36, Florida. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained case- 
worker in family service. Complete personnel practices. 
Good supervision. Salary range $3300 to $4800. Starting 
salary dependent on training and experience. Write Jewish 
Social Service Bureau, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening for professionally trained supervisor. 
Some supervisory experience necessary. American Red Cross, 
Atlanta Chapter, 848 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 





CASEWORKER, trained. Family casework agency. Liberal 
personnel practices. Starting salary $3,000. Federation for 
Jewish Social Service, 614 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





CHILD WELFARE WORKERS ($2760-$3240) and DISTRICT 
CONSULTANT ($3360-$3840). Two years professional train- 
ing plus experience. Must have initiative and ability to 
develop and expand services for children in growing com- 
munities in public agency with high standards. Write 
Director Child Welfare Services, Box 1189, Boise, Idaho. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work, family or psychiatric field preferred, for small private 
family agency with emphasis on child guidance service. 
Salary $3600 to $4200 depending on experience and ability. 
Write Executive Secretary, Family Service Association, 32 
South River St., Aurora, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Young woman, professionally qualified, for 
limited case load in a children's agency with a progressive 
program. Write Executive Secretary, Juvenile Protective 
Association, 301 West Park Ave., Aurora, Ill. 





CASEWORKER wanted for small non-sectarian private 
agency near Chicago. Graduate accredited school. Expe- 
rience necessary. Prefer one able to set up records without 
supervision. Salary based on experience. Write Arden 
Shore Association, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. Ridge Farm Preventorium, 40 East 
Old Mill Road, Lake Forest, Illinois. Previous experience 
as an executive in an institution required, plus training and 
background to carry on a treatment program for emotionally 
disturbed children between the ages of six and ten. 
Salary $4,000 plus maintenance. 





INTAKE WORKER, By private agency offering placement 
and casework services to children. Handle intake and carry 
short-time, intensive cases of children in own homes. Gradu- 
ate, experience in children's field preferable. Salary $3,000. 
Children's Service League, 717 S. Grand Ave., East, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
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SUPERVISOR professionally trained with supervisory experi- 
ence. Opportunity to participate in reorganization and 
development of agency program. Minimum salary $3300. 
Starting salary dependent upon experience. CASEWORKERS 
professionally trained with experience. Minimum salary 
$2700. Starting salary dependent upon experience. Write 
Family Welfare Association, 615 E. Jefferson St., Springfield, 
Hl. 





CASEWORKER needed immediately, private agency. Family 
casework and child placement. Case load about 35. 
Excellent personnel practices. Workers with | year graduate 
training start at $2400, 2 years at $2700. Additional allow- 
ance for experience. Annual increment. Opportunity early 
advancement. Scholarship plan for those with partial train- 
ing. Family and Children's Service, 313 Southeast 2nd St., 
Evansville 9, Ind. 





FULLY TRAINED psychiatric worker January Ist. Salary 
above average, dependent upon experience. Excellent 
personnel practices. Family and Children's Service, 313 
Southeast Second, Evansville 9, Ind. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in non-institutional child-placing 
agency. Limited caseloads, adequate salary schedule and 
excellent supervision. Professionally trained with or without 
experience. 

SUPERVISOR. Professionally trained. Supervisory experience 
desirable but not essential if casework experience adequate. 
Opportunity for student training and community work. 
Normal responsibility four caseworkers. Good salary in 
progressively minded private agency. Direct inquiry to 
Children's Bureau, Indianapolis Orphan Asylum, 807 Odd 
Fellow Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





FIELD CONSULTANTS: Child Welfare, Public Assistance; 
men or women; professionally trained with supervisory 
experience; to work under qualified supervision; salary 
range $250-$325. Indiana State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 141 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 14, Ind. 





SENIOR CASEWORKERS with graduate training and expe- 
rience for adoption program, foster home supervision and 
home finding in private, state-wide child placing agency. 
lowa Children's Home Society, 209 Davidson Building, Des 
Moines 9, lowa. 





DISTRICT SUPERVISOR. Opening for profes- 
sionally trained and experienced supervisor in 
casework agency serving a community of ap- 
proximately 600,000. Psychiatric consultation. 
Student Training Center. Good personnel 
policies. Good salary range. Write A. W. 
Swanson, Family Service Society, 181 Franklin 
St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








CASEWORKERS. Immediate opening for quali- 
fied, professionally trained caseworkers with 
casework experience in casework agency serving 
community of approximately 600,000. Student 
Training Center. Good personnel policies. 
Good salary range. Write A. W. Swanson, 
Family Service Society, 18! Franklin St., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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Personnel Vacancies 





CASEWORKER with MSS plus experience in 
family or children's agency. Excellent opportu- 
nity for skilled casework in new community 
under Federal Atomic Energy Commission 
auspices. Salary scale $2640 to $4240. Write 
Oak Ridge Family Service Bureau, P.O. Box 
427, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 











ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY. Position for professionally 
trained and experienced psychiatric social worker. Duties 
include administration and casework. Merit System Classi- 
fication, Psychiatric Social Consultant Ill; Salary, $325-$425 
monthly. Write Baton Rouge Guidance Center, 328 Nelson 
Drive, Baton Rouge I/4, La. 





PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED caseworker for child placing 
agency. Experience desirable but not essential. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Agency is a licensed Child Welfare 
League agency offering National Retirement Plan and good 
personnel practices. Salary depends upon qualifications— 
minimum $2400. Children's Bureau, 211 Camp Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. 





CASEWORKER with enthusiasm for public relations and 
interpretation, and with good family casework experience, 
needed by.rapidly growing agency. Good personnel prac- 
tices include salary minimum of $2400, beginning salary 
dependent on qualifications. Must have graduate training. 
Write Family Service, 226 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 





CASEWORKER. Children's casework program. Profession- 
ally trained person with or without experience. Salary 
range $2400 to $3500. Hampden County Children's Aid 
Association, 145 State St., Springfield 3, Mass. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK DIRECTOR needed in 250 bed 
hospital 50 miles from Boston. Graduate of accredited 
school required. Attractive salary; good personnel prac- 
tices. Write Personnel Director, The Memorial Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings in late spring for two profession- 
ally trained experienced caseworkers. Family agency with 
county-wide coverage. Good supervision, psychiatric consul- 
tation, top salaries, good personnel practices. Member 
F.S.A.A. Write Kathryn Adams, Family Service Associaiion, 
5 Lyon St., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER to act as executive sec- 
retary and do casework in the Duluth Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, 701 Medical Arts Building, Duluth 2, Minn. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for professionally trained case- 
workers with or without experience. Minimum salary $2700. 
Starting salary dependent on experience. Semi-annual 
increases. Opportunities for advancement. Good super- 
vision. Psychiatric consultation available. Extension courses 
and institutes available. Training Center for School of 
Social Work, University of Minnesota. Opportunity for 
experience in community organization and educational activi- 
ties. Family Service, 104 Wilder Building, St. Paul 2, Minn. 





TWO SENIOR CASEWORKERS needed for 
Family and Children's work, with experience in 
use of personal initiative. Opportunities for 
community participation, supervision of stu- 
dents, and development of new social service 
resources in the community. Favorable salary 
range. Write Family Service, 410 Day and 
Night Bldg., Huntington 1, W. Va. 
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CASEWORKER with Lutheran background for unusual con- 
sultation, community organization, ahd casework position 
in non-sectarian agency. Salary open. Family Service, 104 
Wilder Building, St. Paul 2, Minn. 





CASE SUPERVISOR, family agency. Psychiatric Consultant 
from Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. Second year stu- 
dents Graduate School of Social Work, University of 
Nebraska admitted to regular psychiatric seminars for 
credit. Good salary and personnel policies. Also opening 
for professionally trained caseworker—experience preferred— 
salary commensurate with training and experience. Op- 
portunity for therapy with children. Family Service of 
Omaha, Nebraska, Room 727—I504 Dodge St. 





SUPERVISOR AND CASEWORKERS. One year graduate 
training and child welfare experience. 

Supervisor, $275-$335 

Sr. Worker, $255-$315 

Jr. Worker, $225-$285 
Details upon request. Child Welfare Division, Nevada State 
Welfare Department, Reno, Nevada. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate accredited school. Salary $2700 
to $3700. Private child placement agency. Protestant 
Children's Service, 122 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER. Interested in psychosomatic problems. 
Psychiatric family or medical casework background accept- 
able. Professional training required. Excellent supervision. 
Social Service Department, Hospital for Joint Diseases, New 
York 35, N. Y. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. Male or female in multiple serv- 
ice agency. Minimum requirements include MSS from 
accredited school with previous supervisory experience in 
agency handling responsible family or children's casework 
program. Salary up to $4000. Challenging opportunity. 
Family and Children's Society, 826 Chilton Avenue, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER. One opening for professionally trained man 
or woman interested in casework practice, in a multiple 
service agency. Minimum requirements include MSS from 
accredited school with experience in family or children's 
casework. Salary $2700. Family and Children's Society, 826 
Chilton Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER professionally trained, for family agency. 
Child placement, intake service for child care agencies. 
All professional staff, good supervision. Congenial work- 
ing relationships. Salary range $2400-$3300. Write Family 
Service Bureau, 246 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for professionally 
trained caseworker, with or without experience. MSW pre- 
ferred; one year's training acceptable. Good personnel 
policies include retirement plan. Salary, commensurate 
with training and experience, begins at $2600. Write Family 
Service Agency, 220 Church St., Greensboro, N. C. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for professionally trained men 
and women interested primarily in casework practice. Psy- 
chiatric consultation. Write Family Service, 312 W. 9th St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for details regarding salaries, personnel 
practices. 





CASE SUPERVISOR. Responsibility for over-all casework 
program in merged agency; supervision of professionally 
trained staff; opportunity for experimentation with small 
selected caseload; participation in board meetings and de- 
velopment of agency policies. Agency provides psychiatric 
seminars and consultation; student training. Write to 
Jewish Family Service Bureau, 1430 Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. 
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CASEWORKER. Professionally trained worker for merged 
agency. Supervisory opportunities for experienced worker. 
Agency provides psychiatric seminars and consultation; stu- 
dent training program; opportunity for participation on 
professional and lay committees. Salary based on classi- 
fication plan; $2700-$4250. Write to Jewish Family Service 
Bureau, 1430 Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for graduate caseworker with 
demonstrated skill in casework practice. Salary range $2700- 
$4600. Good supervision in districted agency. Opportunity 
for supervisory responsibility. Seminars and institutes avail- 
able. Family Service Association, 1001 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 





CASEWORKER, graduate accredited school; experience 
preferred. Private child placement agency. Average case 
load 25 families. Salary $2400 to $4500. Send full qualifica- 
tions. Children's Bureau of Dayton, 225 N. Jefferson St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for caseworkers with profes- 
sional training in family agency serving community of almost 
400,000. Good personnel policies. Salary range $2700-$4200. 
Training center for students. Psychoanalytic consultation 
available. Write Virginia Woodman, Family Service of 
Montgomery County, I!8 East First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening for professionally trained and 
experienced supervisor in family agency serving community 
of almost 400,000. Good personnel policies. Training center 
for students. Psychoanalytic consultation. Salary range 
$3600-$4500. Write Virginia Woodman, Family Service of 
Montgomery County, 118 East First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





CASEWORKERS for undenominational, private, multiple serv- 
ice agency. Needed for general family service case load. 
Salary range up to $3300 depending on training and experi- 
ence. Child and Family Agency, 1035 Superior St., Toledo 
Il, Ohio. 





SECRETARY of Council, casework division. Graduate degree, 
successful practitioner and supervisory experience in public 
or private agency of recognized standing. Interest and 
skill in working with committees. Opportunity to enter 
council field. Beginning salary $4000. Write Friendly Ford, 
Council of Social Agencies, 602 South Cheyenne, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

CHILD GUIDANCE unit, dynamically oriented, needs case- 
worker. Some child guidance experience preferred. Super- 
vision available. Salary $2,500-$3,000. Write Children's 
Unit, II! North 49th St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








CASEWORKERS. Openings for fully trained caseworkers. 
Salary range $2700 to $3800 according to F.S.A.A. Classifi- 
cations. Good supervision; psychiatric consultation; semi- 
nars; student training center. Write Ralph Ormsby, Family 
Society of Philadelphia, 31! S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate accredited school. Salary $2700 
to $3600. Send full qualifications, Family Service Association, 
Room 400, 519 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in multiple service agency for 
caseworker in Family Service and Child Placement Depart- 
ments. Classifications Caseworker | and II provide salary 
range $2700-$4500. Placement on scale dependent upon 
experience. Progressive agency program and personnel 
practices. Member Family Service Association of America 
and Child Welfare League. Write Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, I5 Fernando St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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CASEWORKERS. Openings for qualified professionally 
trained caseworkers, with or without experience. Opportu- 
nity beginning supervision for experienced worker. Diver- 
sified, limited case load, consulting analyst, good super- 
vision. Family life education and other projects offer varied 
opportunities for development. Minimum salary $2400. 
Write Family Service of Memphis, 910 Falls Building, Mem- 
phis 3, Tenn. 





TRAINING SUPERVISOR of untrained workers. Salary com- 
mensurate with education and experience. Also openings 
for Senior Adoption Worker and Caseworkers. Write De 
Pelchin Faith Home and Children's Bureau, 100 Sandman, 
Houston 7, Texas. 





CASEWORKER with complete professional training, with or 
without experience. Beginning salary $200 to $250 per 
month depending on experience. Good supervision pro- 
vided. Interesting developing city. Write Family Service 
Bureau, 403 Gray Ave., Houston 3, Texas. 





CASEWORKER to handle family and children's case load, 
with community responsibility. Refugee Resettlement Pro- 
gram. Good salary and challenging opportunity. Jewish 
Family Service, 922 Southern Standard Bidg., Houston 2, 
Texas. 





PSYCHOLOGIST $325-$375, Psychiatric Social Worker $260- 
$310, Medical Social Worker $255-$300, Physiotherapist 
$215-$255, also several grades of Caseworker, Child Welfare, 
and Probation Officer positions. Continuous recruitment for 
these positions has been announced by the Utah Merit 
System Council, 428 Atlas Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained case- 
worker. Experience preferred but not necessary. Good 
personnel practices. Opportunity for experience with com- 
mittees and special projects. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Family Service, 601 Virginia St., East, 
Charleston 1, W. Va. 





DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION SERVICES. Responsibilities 
chiefly in public relations; talks interpretative of agency 
services, written publicity, planning for lay discussion groups. 
Minimum qualifications: graduation from school of social 
work, two years of casework practice and beginning experi- 
ence with some aspects of public relations. Milwaukee 
Family Service, 1243 North Van Buren St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for 150 bed tuberculosis sana- 
torium, Seward, Alaska. Graduation from accredited schooi 
medical social work and one year supervised experience 
in medical social service or graduation two-year course 
social work and two years experience in medical social 
work. $380 per month. Immediate opening. For informa- 
tion write Commissioner of Health, P.O. Box 1931, Juneau, 
Alaska. 








VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
64 W. 48, N. Y. 19 Gertrude R. Stein, Inc. 


A Professional Employment Bureau 
Specializing in Positions for 
Professionally Qualified Men and Women in 
New York City and Vicinity 


CASEWORKERS & SUPERVISORS 
CoMMUNITY ORGANIZERS 
Group WORKERS 
Funp RAISING ORGANIZERS 
PuBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVES 
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